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What keeps 


AMERICANS PRODUCE BIG! When America 
comes up 
whether 


with what’s needed to produce it 
its a big new idea or giant new equipment. 
One idea that speeds produc tion is the use 
of friction-free Timken bearings on the mills, 


needs more steel, industry 
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AMERICANS PLAN BIG! To bring you oil 
2 aplenty, leading oil companies are drill- 
ing wells more than four miles deep. Timken 
tapered roller bearings help prevent costly 


delays by insuring trouble-free operation of 


swivels, blocks and other drilling equipment. 


2 AMERICANS BUILD BIG! Huge construction 
J jobs are speeded to completion by gian 
power shovels that can scoop up a roomfu 
of dirt in one bite. To save lubrication tim: 
and prevent on-the-job breakdowns, vita 
parts are mounted on Timken bearings, 


... Dig ideas like “Roller Freight”! 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” — freight (rains 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 


is the next step in 


4 


bearings xreal 
railroading! 

Long the standard on passenger cars 
and locomotives, Dimken bearings can 
bring big advantages to freight trains, 
too. To name a few: faster schedules, 
smoother rides, lower fuel costs, le SS Ill- 
shop-for-repait YO"% man 
hours for terminal inspection, and in- 
creased availability of equipment. kvery- 
lo 
roads and consumers. 


With Timken bearings on freight car 
axles, “hot box” delays are eliminated, 
Pim- 


time, fewer 


one stands benefit shippers, rail- 


maintenance tune reduced. Since 
ken bearings reduce starting resistance 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER “> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST--() 
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gets under way 
Phe 


things you eat and wear and use will 


S8%, “Roller Freight” 
smoothly without jars and jolts. 
reach you faster and in better condition 
with “Roller Freight’. 

Already the switch to “Roller Freight” 
has begun, ranging from a few cars on 
some railroads to as many as L000 on 
others. 

‘Throughout industry, ‘Timken bear- 
ings are first choice. Whether you build 
freight cars, machine tools, or airplanes, 
make sure the trademark ‘Timken ts 
on the bearings. ‘The Timken Rollet 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohno. 
Cable address: * PIMROSCO™. ‘Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Allov Steels and ‘Tub- 
ing, Removable Rock Bits, 
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Only by trying 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps 
ill you know what 
economical 
quality _lighting 
- really ts 


= 


LAMP DIVISION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
, . . G > > > 

If you're the kind of businessman who values the sepia 
. - 3 a ‘ I would like more details on how Westinghouse fluorescent 
wisdom of making little savings add up to large 

ones, then you ought to know about today’s 
NAME 





long-life Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. The 


many technical advances made on these lamps in COMPANY 





the last year or two have resulted in economies 
ADDRESS 





really worth having—regardless of the USN 


number of tubes youmay uc. mpm eee 


lamps save money for users. a 








The March of the News 


Autumn cruise. For the first time in 
months, the pressure was off in Korea... 
Congress was gone from Washington 
and the city was relatively quiet .. . The 
November election campaign was in the 
calm before the climax . . . To President 
Harry Truman, it seemed to be a good 
time to get away from his desk for a 
while . . . With members of his staff, he 
boarded the presidential yacht Williams- 
burg for a week’s cruise. 


Log of the Williamsburg. The Presi- 
dent and his party cruised leisurely down 
the Potomac and out into Chesapeake 
Bay . A courier plane from Washing- 
ton shuttled back and forth with urgent 
papers that couldn't wait out a holiday 
. . . Every morning, rain or shine, the 
President took a brisk walk around the 
deck . . . He read a book on the meaning 
of words and leafed through some vol- 
umes on one of his favorite topics—the 
history of the American Civil War. 
During the afternoons, the vyacht’s 
radio was tuned to the play-by-play ac- 
count of the 1950 World Series . . . Base- 
ball fan Harry Truman drew the Yankees 
in the fourth inning and won the ship- 
board pool on opening day . Once the 
Williamsburg crossed the 38th parallel 
But the 38th parallel in Chesapeake 
Bay was far removed from the 38th 
parallel in Korea. 


Rough sailing. The calm, relaxed at- 
mosphere aboard the Williamsburg may 
have been deceptive . . . To many people 
in Washington, it looked as though the 
Truman Administration was sailing into 
stormy weather . Some of its leaders 
in Congress, up for re-election, had the 
toughest fights of their political life 
ahead . . . The future of Korea still was 
something to worry about .. . And, 
home, inflation was off to a running start 
against the mild controls Washington had 
set out to trap it. 

The Government index of consumer 
prices shot up above the 1948 peak... 





The stock market reached its highest 
point in 20 years ... Consumer credit, at 
20.9 billion dollars, was higher than it 
had ever been before The cost of 
living for all Americans was moving 
steadily upward . There was no sign 
that it would turn around and_ start 
down of its own accord Pushing it 
down would take more Government 
prodding than Washington seemed will- 
ing to order on the eve of an important 
off-vear election. 


October payday. Two of the summer- 
time acts of Congress came home to the 
people last week. in terms everybody 
could understand . . . Most families found 
a cut in their take-home pay .. . It 
meant the new income tax rates were in 
effect and a little more was being with- 
held from pay envelopes, the result of 
the first federal tax increase since the 
end of World War II. 

For 3 million older Americans, Oc- 
tober brought more spending money, 
The new month meant a 
raise for those on federal old-age 
pensions Payments that had been 
$46 a month went up to $68.50... Even 
those who receive the smallest checks got 
$20 instead of the usual $10... The 
average check was for $26 in September 
... Now it was $46. 


not less 


Look who’s here. Many of the private 
offices on Capitol Hill are closed and 
empty these days . . . The occupants 
have gone off to the 48 States to try to 
get their leases renewed at the polls... 
The voters, once more, are getting a 
close-up look at their Congressmen. 
For the Congressmen themselves. this 
was a campaign filled with political un- 
certainties Had they done right 
about the war? . . . About taxes? . . 
About Communists? About controls? 
They would be back in Washington 
for another session in November .. . But 
lot of them would return with the 
strange, awkward waddle of lame ducks. 
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( ee the telephone number you want sim- 
ply by twirling a dial is such a familiar mira- 
cle that you take it for granted. But we don't! 





For example, this girl on a Western Electric 
assembly line is giving the final test that makes 
every dial prove it is fit to help get right num- 
bers year after year. So, too, with telephones, 
central office equipment, cables—all must pass 
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equally tough final exams. For good equipment 
is the keystone of good telephone service. 


e Western Electric is a part of the Bell System — 
has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our people 
who make telephone equipment have the same 
goal as Bell Laboratories people who design it 
and telephone people who operate it. That goal is 
clear, fast, dependable service for you—at low cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


The ‘‘skin’’ of America’s fast, new jet 


planes is made of tough, lightweight aluminum. 


To produce aluminum for aircraft and other 
strategic defense uses, coal is needed in vast 
quantities. In fact, in many cases, more than a 


ton of coal is used to make a ton of aluminum! 


To meet the demands of aluminum manufac- 
turers and other big customers such as steel, 
railroads, and public utilities, the coal industry 
is called upon to supply coal of particular kinds 
and grades. And, ever on the alert to give their 
customers an increasingly better product, 
America’s progressive coal operators have built 
giant new preparation plants. Coal, processed 
in these plants and burned under the newest 
industrial boilers, produces four times as much 


power per ton as 30 years ago. 





As a result of huge investments in preparation 
plants, research, mechanization and new mine 
properties, the coal industry is better prepared 
today than ever before in history to supply 


America’s “power punch.” 


Using private capital in the time-tested Amer- 
ican way, the nation’s privately-managed 
coal companies have brought the coal industry 
to the highest level of productive capacity the 
world has ever known. Allowed to retain its 
trained man power and assured of an adequate 
supply of working tools, the industry will pro- 
duce all the coal the nation may need—in 
peace... or in war. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Timetable of planners calls for this schedule of controls: 

First, control of credit. Installment terms gradually will require more 
down, less time to pay. Home buying will require more down, soon. 

Next, control over materials. Defense orders get priority tags now. 
Scarce materials, before long, will need to be divided among civilian industries. 
Use of some materials by civilian industry will be limited by Government. 

Third, more tax increases to siphon off some buying power. 

Finally, price and wage controls will get a small-scale tryout. Steel and 
clothing are being eyed by the planners as candidates for price control. 

Idea is to try to cut down civilian buying, release more materials for use 
in filling military orders, delay or even remove the need for control over wage 
rates, salaries and prices. Price control is a headache in peace. 

















Wage inflation definitely is to be allowed to take a full term. Unions and 
others will be given time to push up wage rates and salaries before control. 

Price rises then follow. Steel is headed up in price. Oil seems near to a 
rise. Gasoline, fuel oil then would follow. Markups are spreading. 

Wage increases will more than offset tax increases for millions. Taxes are 
taking an added $1 to $1.25 a week from pay envelopes of most workers. Raises, 
spreading fast, are adding $4 to $6 to pay envelopes. Net addition to income 
available for spending is around $3 to $4.75 a week for wage earners. 

There is not much restraint on spending, not much inflation control in that 
Situation. The fact is that inflation is being allowed to take a full new turn 
before any serious attempt is made at its control. Planners think their control 
job will be easier after some inflation steam has blown off. 














Cut in planned spending on arms, as an inflation curb, isn't in sight. 

Spending rate for military is around 15 billion a year at present. 

Rate of spending by second half, 1951, is to be around 30 billion. 

Spending issue for 1951 will be whether to push arms spending to a rate of 
40 billion or more, or whether to hold at around 30 billion, not whether to hold 
at a present rate of 15 billion. Rise scheduled is to go through. 

Military is to take 1.5 million more men. It's to spend at least 15 billion 
more dollars each year than in the past. That is the big new industry expected 
to assure high-level business activity for a long time to come. 











But isn't there a chance of peace to change all that? Probably not. 

Armament, as top U.S. officials see it, is peace insurance. 

Disarmament, weakness, is viewed as an invitation to war. 

Strength, too, after Korea, appeals to more voters. Speed of U.S. rearming 
may Slow after Korea. Goal of strength isn't likely to change. 








Draft for college students is about to become a very hot issue. Draft is 
to pass by most students in this college year, if assurances are kept. 

Students, by mid-1951, face a very heavy call. Student deferments beyond 
next June are the developing issue. Deferment policy now favors students 
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who take technical courses--engineering, medicine, Sciences. The heat centers 
most on students in arts and letters, in other than scientific courses. 

Policy proposed is to base deferment solely on brains, ability. Student of 
philosophy, if outstanding, would be deferred as quickly as one of science. 

Deferment trend, whether or not it results in a specific order, will tend 
to be away from special consideration for science students. At some point or 
other, draft is likely to get all physically fit students. That is due to the 
fact that policy is to call for taking all men under 26 before moving to older 
groups. College students are in age brackets the military most wants. 





Call-up of Reservists, too, is to become a growing issue. 

Young Reservists, of officer rank, often feel unfairly penalized. 

A Reservist, for example, frequently is one who entered service in 1941 at 
age 18. He served four years. Then came four years of college. At age 26 he 
got out of school in June, 1949. He married, tried to get a late start in life. 
Now at age 27 he is called up and told to expect two more years of service. He 
will be 29 when released and still with no roots in a job. 

Another veteran, who did not sign up after war as a Reservist, followed the 
same course. At age 27, he's been out of school a year, has a start, and is 
not now called upon to go back into service for two more years. His chance of 
getting ahead is improved while that of the Reservist is injured. 

That's a situation that concerns more and more young men. Congress now is 
Starting to get interested in it. An issue is Shaping up. 











Here is another one, concerning casualties, that gives food for thought: 

Korean war, to October 1, cost 20,756 dead, wounded, missing. 

Army lost 19,290. Dead were 2,403. Missing, many dead, were 4,034. 
Wovnded were 12,853. That's a high price for numbers engaged. 

Air Force lost 140. Dead: 44. Wouneed: 11. Missing: 85. 

Navy lost 89. Dead: 23. Wounded: 54. Missing: 12. 

Marines lost 1,237. Ded: 190. Wounded: 1,035. Missing: 12. Marine 
losses in the Inchon and Seoul operations are not yet reported. 

Army and Marines, obviously, are the services that take the losses in rela- 
tion to numbers of men involved. They bear the brunt of war. Marines are 
an elite corns and attract recruits. Army gets a smaller rush of recruits, 
depends more on the draft. Draftees now go to the Army alone. Volunteers tend 


to flock to the Navy and Air Force, with more ventureSome to the Marines. 





North Korea, once the nush really stz2rts, mav be taken rather quickly. 

U.S. and U.N. forces, mobilized now, have impressive strength. 

North Koreans, barring moves by China, Russia, are back on their heels. 
Odds remain strongly efainst moves by China or bv Russi now. 

War's end, occupation of all Korea, as a result, does seem not far off. 


Real peace in the vorld, however, still is not in sight. 
Peace, probably, is not to be realized as long as Russia is ruled by its 
present leaders. Peace, to be real, must be based on contracts to be honored. 


Russia and the West do not see eve to eye on whet are contract terms once they 


are entered into. Idea is thit Ruscix makes contracts to be broken, not kept. 
Harold Stassen, proposing new talks with Russia's Stalin, might get the 
talks but could get no agree~ents or understandings that present U.S. officals 


would take at their face value. Words no longer seem to impress the West. 


With voting four weeks away: Democrats are more confident that they can 
hold both Senate and House. Republicans, however, figure on at least a 50-50 
prospect of taking the Senate. Trends at work suggest Democratic loss in both 
houses. Draft, high living costs, tax increases hurt party in power. 

Prosperity, however, helps Democrats and may save Congress for them. 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ 3¥2-million circulation makes it one of the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—and the only one that got there entirely through 100% service 


ied does it mean to you—that, with 3!2-million 
circulation, Better Homes & Gardens has become 
one of America’s biggest magazines read with equal 
interest by both men and women? 

Maybe its bigness alone is reason enough to put it on 
your media lists. But if you really want to measure 
BH&G, you only begin with its multimillion circulation. 
Remember that BH&G—alone among top-power maga- 
zines—screens its readers for their keen interest in their 
homes, with every word devoted to helpful counsel in 
raising a family and running a home. 

And remember that BH&G alone among top-power mag- 
azines attracts its readers solely because of this 100% 
service content. It is not, to its readers, an indulgence 
for their idle hours, but a practical, useful household aid 
valued equally by husbands and by wives for the help 
they get from it. 








So whether it’s your name, your product or your serv- 
ice, it belongs in BH&G—right up at the top in big 
circulation and selling power. 








Whispers 





Marines’ Victories Aid Truman... Businessmen Duck 
Control Jobs ... Dewey Switches to ‘Folksy’ Tactics 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
ruler, is closer than ever to a seat in 
the United Nations under a deal that 
is cooking. Mao is to trade a promise 
to keep China’s main armies out of 
Korea for a chance to become a 
member of the big international club. 
Actually, China’s No. 1 Communist is 
afraid of war with U.S. under almost 
any circumstances. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin and his Communist 
promotion department are directing 
large numbers of Korean Commu- 
nists, recently fighting in Communist 
armies, to go underground and to get 
set for revolutionary activities in the 
future when the heat is off. Com- 
munist soldiers, in evidence one day, 
often have disappeared the next. 


x * * 


Almost all military equipment used 
by North Koreans, down to small 
arms, proved to be of Russian make. 


x * * 


Pulse takers and poll makers for the 
Democratic Party are more optimistic 
in reports to the White House. The 
party’s top forecasters now predict 
that Democrats will retain control of 
both houses of Congress although 
losing some of the existing majority. 


xx*rk 


Mr. Truman is described as con- 
vinced that his strategy on the Taft- 
Hartley Act is to pay off in Ohio. 
Strategy called for no change, short of 
outright repeal, in the Act bearing the 
name of Senator Robert Taft and 
strongly opposed by labor. Senator 
Taft, who favored modifications in 
the Act, was kept from getting them. 
Taft-Hartley issue in that way was 
kept alive for the 1950 campaign. 


x** 


Some White House political aides 
are chuckling over “Truman luck.” 
They discover that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, a Republican and not a 
White House favorite, plus the Navy 


and Marines that were on the Presi- 
dent’s black list, engineered the 
breaks in Korea that improved the 
political outlook for Mr. Truman. 


x* * 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, is convincing politicians that 
he has his eye on the 1952 Republi- 
can presidential nomination by his 
changed campaign technique. Dewey 
has become very “folksy” in his ap- 
proach to voters and is really working 
at the job of making votes instead of 
holding aloof and above the clamor 
of political combat. 


x** 


Dan Kimball, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, 1s in line to move up to the Sec- 
retaryship at some time after the elec- 
tion when Francis Matthews, present 
secretary, is given a chance to take 
the U. S. Ambassadorship to Ireland. 
Secretary Matthews, who was put in 
office to try to force the Navy to ac- 
cept the viewpoint of other services 
on the big bomber and its supremacy, 
never has been able to win the full 
confidence of the service he heads. 
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Stuart Symington, Resources Board 
Chairman, has had great difficulty 
trying to recruit businessmen to 
help run coming new controls over 
business. Labor organizations, at the 
same time, are offering candidates for 
all of the jobs that will be important 
when regulations start to bite. 


* x * 


President Truman, in looking over 
his control powers and their possible 
use, has his eye centered on stee! and 
clothing in particular. If price con- 
trol is tried, those are top candidates 
for the first controls. 


x *k *& 


Labor leaders have been assured that 
any “freeze” of wages will leave 
room for increases based upon cost of 
living and upon an annual “improve- 
ment factor.” A freeze would be al- 
lowed to thaw as often as four times 
a year. 


xk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
still is not sold on the idea that there 
should be an excess-profits tax of a 
wartime variety. Secretary Snyder 
would prefer what might be called 
a “war profits tax’ that would be 
more uniform in its effect and would 
be less unfair to medium-sized busi- 
ness enterprises. 


xk k 


U. S. officials, giving away new bil- 
lions to other countries in aid, are 
beginning to be a little embarrassed 
by evidences that some of these coun- 
tries already are loaded with dollars 
gleaned from high prices charged 
U. S.. for war materials and from 
other sources. 


xk *& 


Planners in Government are giving 
thought to construction of new alumi- 
num plants near coal fields, with coal 
to provide fuel to produce steam that 
would be used in making of alumi- 
num. Aluminum demands of armed 
services are skyrocketing. 
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In1945... 


In 1946... 


In 1947... 


r 

‘omg Wiarare has changed 
‘y a lot since young 

David’s time, when a 

slingshot could turn the 

tide of a great battle. 


Modern war calls for 
a vast array of weapons 
and equipment. These 
call for STEEL. 


Here are a few facts 
about what just one 
company has done and 
is doing to add to Amer- 
ica’s ability to produce 
greater and greater 
amounts of steel: 


Republic constructed a new 48" rolling mill in 
Youngstown to provide additional raw materials for 
tin plate and pipe production . . . began a vast 
program of exploring new ore sources, not only 
in America, but in many other parts of the globe. 


Republic started a two-year program to double its 
output of cold-rolled stainless steel sheets and strip 
. . . began development of a new coal mine and 
installation of modern coal cleaning plant at two 
existing mines. 


Republic purchased a completely equipped steel 
plant built during the war in South Chicago, thereby 
enlarging its extensive facilities . . . constructed a 
new large diameter pipe plant in Gadsden, Alabama, 
to meet greatly increased demand for oil and natural 
gas pipelines . . . added high pressure top blowing 
equipment to 5 blast furmaces, thus increasing 
their capacity. 


t takes more than Slingshots Today! 


> | 





In1948...Republic added new batteries of coke ovens in 

Youngstown and Warren ... expanded strip mining 
facilities to increase production of its ore mines in 
the Adirondack mountains in New York. 


In 1949...Republic installed a modern 200-ton open hearth, 
and initiated a program to increase steel ingot pro- 
duction and cold rolled strip steel capacity in the 
Cleveland District . . 
iron ore properties in Labrador, Canada, and in 
Liberia, Africa, to insure greater supplies of ore for 
Republic’s blast furnaces. 


. acquired an interest in rich 


And now, 

in 1950...Republic has purchased an important interest in 
mining properties in Minnesota with a reserve of a 
billion and a half tons of taconite ore ... has set 
an ambitious goal of adding another 660,000 tons 
a year to its already increased steel-producing capacity 
by the end of 1952. This includes the further expan- 
sion of open hearth capacity in the Cleveland District 
by 180,000 tons annually. 


Industry Production Far Ahead 
of Wartime.Peak 


Total American steel industry production today is 
running far ahead of the highest wartime totals. Our 
nation will produce, in 1950, almost one hundred million 
tons of raw steel, as compared to eighty-nine million 
six hundred thousand tons in 1944—peak year of war- 
time steel output. This 1950 production has made 
possible all-time records for the production of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, electrical appliances, and many 


other peacetime products. 


And more than seven million tons of new capacity will 


have been added by the end of 1952. 


The Steel Industry Will Come Through 


America can depend upon Republic and the rest of 
the country’s steel industry to meet the need for all 
military and all necessary civilian steel requirements. 
Yes, it takes more than slingshots today .. . and America’s 
“slingshot” today is loaded with one hundred million 
tons of vital steel. This is more than the total steel-produc- 
ing capacity of all the rest of the world, and more than 


THREE TIMES the capacity of the Iron Curtain countries. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 





Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 






A GOOD PLACE TO WORK— 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


ald 


REPUBLIC 






THE TOUGHER THE TASK...the greater the chance 
of finding strong, long-lasting Republic ALLOY 
STEELS in action. In giant Diesel locomotives... in 
powerful bulldozers ...in coal mining and oil drill- 
ing equipment...in aircraft engines and ordnance 
equipment ...Republic Alloy Steels do the tough 
jobs better...and cost less in the long run. 













Boyish Billy, ten years old, firm grip on Daddy's hand, 
e came into Statler, looked around, and cried: “Say! 
This is grand!” “I’ve brought you here,” his father 
said, “so vou can learn what’s best. Throughout your 


life you'll find that here you really are a guest!” 





2 Student Willy, college man, complete with cap and 


@ gown, remembers Dad’s advice, and finds—the finest 
beds in town! “Eight hundred springs and more,” he 
says, “bring sound and dreamless sleep. My wallet 
likes the Statler, too—their prices aren't too steep!” 








3 Salesman Bill finds life is hard when on the road to 
e sell. But after a tough day he cries: “This Statler bath 
is swell! Hot water soaks my aches away, there’s soap 
to get me whiter, and stacks of snowy towels to dry— 


no wonder life looks brighter!” 


4 


Successful Will, sales manager, must entertain a lot. 

e “For service smooth and wondrous food,” says he, 
“T know the spot. It’s Statler, where each tasty meal’s 
a blend of art and science, and everything is so darn 
good it pleases all my clients!” 














Pog Brus 


Distinguished William, president, still travels as of 
@ vore. Says he: “I’ve stayed here many times . . . each 
time I like it more! It’s really in the heart of town—that 
helps a busy man. So my advice to young and old is— 


be a Statler fan!” 
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STATLER HOTELS 


BOSTON + BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 
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Dollar buys only about half 
what it did before the war. It 
may shrink even more in the 
months just ahead. 

Reason: Supply of money is 
rising rapidly at a time when 
there are fewer things to buy. 
Money resources are three times 
prewar size. 

Government has power to halt 
price-wage inflation. But it isn’t 
likely to use that power until 
some time after elections. 


People are more and more aware 
that something has happened to their 
money. The dollar, they discover, isn’t 
what it was not so long ago. 

A pair of shoes for the youngster now 
takes most of a 10-dollar bill. The nickel 
candy bar is on the way out. It’s going to 
cost a dime. A slice of ham for dinner 
that cost $1 not many years ago is $2 
now. The lunch that the family 
breadwinner once bought for 35 
cents is a dollar today. 

The 2-cent newspaper costs a 
nickel. Pennies, which once thrilled 
youngsters, don’t interest them any 
more. Nothing less than a nickel 
has attraction. 

The suit of clothes that was $45 
a while back is $60 now, and head- 
ing higher. A dollar will buy less 
than 4 gallons of gasoline, and not 
much more than 3 in many places. 
The streetcar fare that once was a 
nickel is 10 or 15 cents now. Eggs 
cost 6 cents apiece. Four quarts of 
milk just about kill a dollar bill. 

The same kind of house that 
could be bought for $5,000 in 1939 
costs $11,600 today, and is still 
going up in price. 

What’s happened, as _ the 
chart on page 12 shows, has been a 
decided cheapening of the dollar, a 
cut in what the dollar is worth in 


WHY DOLLAR IS GOING DOWN: 
250 BILLIONS IN READY MONEY 


~ Cash, Bonds, Savings Have Tripled Since ‘39 


100 cents in terms of the cost of living. 
By 1945, when World War II ended, the 
dollar’s value had dropped to 77 cents. 
From there, it went on down to 58 cents 
by the time the Korean war started last 
June. Since then, it has lost another cent. 
By mid-1951, the dollar is likely to be 
down to 56 cents, maybe lower. 

All this is on the basis of the cost of 
living, the value of the consumer’s dollar. 
The wholesale dollar is down to 46 cents, 
and is still going down. 

That’s because the country—and much 
of the rest of the world, for that matter— 
has been flooded with dollars. The dollar 
has been made easy to get—easy to bor- 
row, easy to earn, easy to spend. 

Labor unions a while back were happy 
when they could force raises of 2.5 cents 
an hour. Now they get 10 or 15 cents 
without much trouble. A union that set- 
tles for much less than that feels it has 
taken a licking. Where a pay raise of 
$4 a month once looked pretty good, 
wage earners now get an extra $4 to $6 
a week, and think nothing of it. Higher 
taxes, just voted by Congress, won't 
shave off much of this extra money. The 


tax increase of a man making $75 a 
week, for example, is $1.50 a week. 

There are skilled workers today who 
earn $15,000 a vear. Many get $7,000 to 
$10,000. Ten vears ago, that kind of pay 
below the executive class was unheard of. 

The money flood is kept going in other 
ways. 

A man who wants to buy a 
doesn’t have to worry too much if he is 
short of cash. He can borrow most of the 
price, pay it back over many years. 

Until recently, when regulations were 
tightened up a bit, any one of 15 million 
veterans could get a $10,000 house for 
nothing down, with 30 years to pay. The 
U.S. Treasury would back the loan. 

The reason for cheapened dollars is 
not hard to find. The Government’s own 
statistics disclose that reason. Physical 
production—the actual volume of goods 
and services offered—increased by about 
67 per cent since 1939. Money available 
for spending, on the other hand, jumped 
from 70 billion dollars to 250 billion in 
the same period. That includes cash, pri- 
vate bank deposits, federal savings bonds 
and other money holdings of the people. 

Money—which can be turned into 
demand—thus has trebled while the 


house 








output of goods and services—sup- 
ply—has gone up only two thirds. 
Three dollars are available today to 
buy what, 10 years ago, was only 
$1.67 worth of things. When de- 
mand runs ahead of supply, prices 
move up and money gets cheaper 
in terms of goods. Or, as house- 
holders realize, goods become more 
expensive in terms of money. 
People, now, are beginning to re- 
gard money as less valuable than 
things. They are spending it faster. 
Official figures show these shifts: 
U.S. savings bonds—the people's 
Series E bonds—are being cashed 
faster than they are being bought. 
Last month the margin of turn-ins 
over purchases was 104 million 
dollars. The month before, it was 
124 million. In August, 240 million 
dollars was withdrawn from savings 
accounts in banks. In July, with- 








terms of other things. 
Take the 1939 dollar to be worth 
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~—Crockett in Washington Evening Star 


‘BETTER LOOK BEHIND YOU’ 


drawals amounted to 341 million. 
Americans, as a whole, are not 
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Dollar’s Worth: How It Has Dropped 
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only spending their current income at 
a rapid clip, but also are dipping into 
past savings. Cash savings, in fact. are 
becoming increasingly unpopular. In 
1940, individuals added 4.3 billion dol- 
Jars to their cash resources. In 1949. cash 
savings dropped to 3.8 billion. This vear 
people are laying aside less than 2 billion, 

The fact is that people apparently pre- 
fer houses and automobiles and television 
sets and other things to money. And, 
since the increase in the money supply 
far exceeds the increase in the supply of 
things, money—the dollar—gets cheaper. 
Result is that price tags keep being 
marked higher and higher. That is what 
is happening to wages and to profits as 
well as to goods actually for sale. 

The Government, if it wished, could 
bring this cheapening of money to a 
quick stop. Congress could raise taxes so 
high that people would have less to 
spend for other things. The Treasury 
could build up a surplus and use it to 
retire bonds and to reduce bank deposits 
—in short, to shrink the money supply. 
President Truman could put a stop to 
price markups and wage boosts by using 
the power Congress just gave him. 

Once upon a time, controls over money 
were almost automatic. The money sup- 
ply itself was limited by the amount of 
gold that backed it. People, too. could 
buy gold and thus bring about a reduced 
money supply by their own action. When 
that happened, banks called loans and 
money became harder to get—and hence 
more valuable. Prices dropped. But that 
always was a painful process. 

Today the Government is taking the 
opposite course. The Treasury insists on 
keeping interest rates low, and_ that 
makes it easier for everyone to borrow. 
Farmers are promised relatively high 
prices and workers are encouraged to go 
after higher wages. Furthermore, the 
Government is planning to spend more 
money than it collects and thus to put 
more money into people’s pockets. 

At the same time, the Government 
plans to spend its money for things like 
guns and tanks and airplanes that people 
don’t want for themselves. These pur- 
chases are going to reduce the supply of 
autos and houses and appliances and 
other things that people do want. So a 
situation is developing that will give peo- 
ple still more money and leave them 
fewer things to buy. Demand is to in- 
crease, and supply is to decrease becaus« 
of the Government program. That prom- 
ises to send prices still higher. 

Eventually, the Government prob- 
ably will have to act to stop the cheapen- 
ing of the dollar. But, before it adds 
taxes, controls over borrowing and curbs 
on prices and wages, prices may take an- 
other upward turn. The dollar may lose 
another cent or more. 
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The frantic urge to buy things 
is calming down. Customers are 
getting choosy again, balking at 
prices, terms. 

Demand for cars, houses, ap- 
pliances, etc., is off sharply from 
the Korean-war peak. Business 
is good, but not what it was. 

Credit controls are one reason. 
Uncertainty over price trends 
ahead is another. If the slow- 
down holds, future controls will 
be milder than planned. 


The force definitely is out of the 
boom in demand that came with war 
in Korea. Business continues to be 
good, but buying is far less hectic. 
People no longer scramble for auto- 
mobiles. Used cars often are a drug 
on the market. Appliances are begin- 
ning to back up in dealers’ hands in 
some areas. Starts of houses are in a 
slump, and contracts to build are off 
sharply. 

If present trends continue, controls 
clamped on business and on credit will 
be less drastic than now planned. In 
some cases, price control will be imposed 
by consumers themselves in their cool- 
ness toward buying at prices asked. Pro- 
duction control, too, may come from 
declining consumer demand instead of 
from orders out of Washington. 

From one end of the country to the 
other the story is pretty much the same. 
Consumers appear to have stocked up in 
their Korean-war buying rush. Now there 
is a distinct letdown. Retail sales in New 
York show the trend. One survey in the 
big city finds that sales soared 19 per 
cent above a year ago in July, slipped to 
15 per cent above in August and to only 
6 per cent above in September. 
Automobile sales, for example, are 
slower in Chicago and San Francisco for 
both new and used cars. New-car sales 
are holding up in New York, but almost 
everywhere the wait for delivery is con- 
siderably shorter. Many dealers can make 
delivery off the floor, and most cus- 
tomers, with a wait of a month or less, 
can have their choice of model and color 
in almost all price lines. 

The slowdown in used-car sales is at- 
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tributed to tighter credit regulations. One 
Washington dealer reports that he has 
a hard time selling anything except 1940 
and 1941 models. Down payments on 
these prewar models are low. Used-car 
prices, as a result, are falling sharply. In 
New York, about half the advance in 
used-car prices that occurred since the 
Korean outbreak is erased. In San Fran- 


cisco, most new-car dealers are over- 


stocked with used models and are knock- 
ing down prices to operators of used-car 
lots. In Chicago, a good many dealers 








BUYERS’ RUSH LOSES PACE 


Reported from DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


Officials of F. W. Dodge Corp., building 
analysts, estimate that starts next year 
will be a third under 1950's record vol- 
ume, maybe deeper if mortgage-credit 
terms are tightened further. Official pol- 
icy is to trim home construction next 
year to between 800,000 and a million, 
from this years 1.4 million, to conserve 
materials—copper, steel, lumber, ete.—for 
rising arms orders. 

Spokesmen for the building industry 
even now are warning against too-drastic 
credit restrictions. They say construction 
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USED CARS ON THE LOT 
They'll stay 


are tempting reluctant prospects with an 
extra $100 on a trade-in allowance. That 
means a squeeze on dealer profits. 

Although tightened installment credit 
has pinched used-car sales, these terms 
have not yet affected new-car buying. 
Any further tightening, however, is ex- 
pected by dealers to result in a rather 
sharp drop in new-car sales. New York 
dealers say business would turn down 
rather sharply if payment time were cut 
to 18 months from 21 months. The same 
story is told in San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. 

Housing starts have dropped almost 
everywhere. In one Chicago suburb, 
starts had been running from 50 to 65 a 
month. Last month they dropped to 8. 
That is an extreme case, but builders re- 
port that declines of 30 to 35 per cent 
are common in the country as a whole. 


there longer 


could be curtailed far more than is neces 
sarv or healthy for the war program. 

Right now, however, it is the uncer- 
tainty of builders, not Government action, 
that is bringing the downturn in building 
activity. Builders are not certain that they 
can secure all the materials they need, or 
that thev will be able to sell their houses 
when completed. So, instead of planning 
to put up 100 houses, they often settle 
for 50. 

In the San Francisco area, few builders 
are undertaking anv new commitments at 
all. They are completing present projects 
and intend to await developments before 
starting any new subdivisions. When pres 
ent rather large-scale operations are com 
pleted, the industry expects a lag of 
three or four months before activity picks 
up again. It takes that long to arrange 
material and _ utility 


finances, deliveries 
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installations before actual building is be- 
gun. 

Declining production of houses is re- 
flected further in the drop in applications 
for Federal Housing Administration in- 
surance. The drop from July to Augus! 
was 30 per cent in some outlying areas 
of New York City, and a sharper drop 
is reported in September. Prices of new 
houses are holding high, but older houses 
are selling lower in the New York area 
than a year ago. In San Francisco, older 
houses below $10,000 are edging up in 
price. There are stable prices in the $10,- 
000-$15,000 range and falling prices in 
the higher brackets. 

The hesitancy of builders throughout 
the country is explained by: (1) un- 
certainty about cost and supply of build- 
ing materials; (2) fear of much stricter 
controls on mortgage credit, and (3) 
uncertainty about the effects of creating 
a force of 3 million in the armed services. 
Builders fear that the increase in the 
armed may cause shifts in the 
demand for new houses, perhaps leading 
to more doubling up of families. 

Labor shortages also are a problem for 
building contractors on the West Coast. 
Two thousand building workers were 
hired at the Mare Island Navy Yard near 
San Francisco week before last. Hun- 
dreds of building workers are being hired 
for other military installations. 

All these developments are contribut- 
ing to a downturn in home construction. 

Household-appliance sales 
dropped 10 to 15 per cent in the Chicago 
area from the peaks reached in July and 
September. That decline continued into 


forces 


NEW HOME FOR SALE 
. .. riskier to build? 
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October. Appliances are still selling 
heavily in the New York and San Fran- 
cisco sales territories, but declines are 
expected in the period just ahead. 

Appliance sales follow closely the 
trend in building, and, with construction 
off, a sales drop is expected by merchants 
in all sections. Appliance dealers say that 
actually their 1950 sales will not exceed 
those of 1948, despite the booming de 
mand that developed after war began in 
Korea. Sales will be larger than in 1949, 
but last vear there was a setback in retail 
volume. 

The recent sales boom, in fact, has 
concentrated mostly in automobiles and 
appliances. New York stores report that 
three fourths of their increased business 
flowed from larger sales of furniture, tele- 
vision sets and major appliances. It took 
special promotions recently to increase 
sales of men’s wear, linoleum, pianos, 
toys, piece goods, notions, umbrellas, 
canes, books, handkerchiefs, stationery, 
underwear, nightgowns, negligees, dresses 
and aprons. Sales in these lines had been 
lagging behind the volume of a year ago. 

Inventory buying by merchants also is 
expected to turn down in months just 
ahead. San Francisco stores expect to be 
well stocked in almost everything for the 
autumn season. In New York, inventories 
of television sets are 71 per cent ahead 
of last year, beds and mattresses are up 
16 per cent. Because of recent heavy sales 
and tardy manufacturers’ shipments, there 
are smaller inventories of refrigerators, 
washers and other major appliances, but 
that condition is expected to be remedied 
before long. In soft lines, inventories are 
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ample: Men’s and women’s apparel and 
piece goods are up 11 per cent from last 
vear, hosiery up 65 per cent and blankets 
up 44 per cent. 

With merchants in a rather comfortable 
inventory position, they are now begin- 
ning to ease off their own buying. pur- 
chasing on a selective basis to replace 
only those lines of merchandise that are 
moving rapidly. Thus, buying of both 
business and consumers gives signs of 
slackening. 

Easing of demand for houses, automo- 
biles and appliances suggests that pro- 
duction may be curtailed before many 
months. Production is holding up now in 
Detroit, Chicago and other manufactur- 
ing centers, because plants still are filling 
orders placed weeks ago. There is doubt, 
however, that new orders will continue 
to rush in. National Gypsum Co., for 
example, expects to fill almost all orders 
for building materials by the end of the 
year. 

A smaller output of houses, cars and 
appliances—the things that have con- 
tributed most to the recent boom—would 
release a substantial volume of steel, 
aluminum, copper, lumber and_ other 
scarce materials. Amounts released then 
would be available for military needs. 

Recent trends in civilian buying give 
some promise that the Government may 
not have to resort to stringent controls 
and allocations to get the materials it 
will need to carry on the arms program. 
There is some sign, in fact, that, when the 
arms program hits its stride, it will be a 
welcome development to take up the 
slack created by declining civilian output. 
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Marriages Boom Again With War. . . Births Stay High 
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War in Korea, like previous U. S. 
wars, has touched off a marriage boom 
that will have a widespread effect on 
business in the period ahead. 

The jump in the marriage rate, as the 
chart shows, is reversing a sharp down- 
trend that began after the early postwar 
years. That jump is bigger, percentage- 
wise, than the increase at the start of 
World War II which led to the fastest 
growth in U.S. population on record. 

New families, in fact, are being formed 
now at a rate that beats anything in U.S. 
history except the big 1946-47 upsurge 
in creation of families due to the rush of 
homecoming veterans to get married and 
set up housekeeping. 

The result. for business, is a 
windfall of ready customers for houses. 
apartments, furniture, automobiles, even 
television sets and dishes. In a vear or 
two, this means an increased demand. 
too, for baby food, clothing and equip- 
ment, for all kinds of goods and services 
used by growing families. 

A higher marriage rate, in other 
words, means that the number of fami- 
lies in this country is increasing relative- 
ly faster than the increase in population, 
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Population Forecast Jumps; 
So Does Future Need for Goods 


a boon to the thousands of firms that sell 
equipment for family use. At the present 
rate, the outlook is for about 1.7 million 
new households to be set up in the year 
that began last June—with each of those 
new families requiring housing, furnish- 
ings and a considerable amount of basic 
family equipment. 

Births also are increasing. The num- 
ber of births per month, which 
sharply during and just after the last 
war, has declined only a little since a 
peak in 1947. At that time, it reached 
an average of 308,300 a month, after a 
fairly steady gain through eight vears 
from the 1939 rate of 188,800. Since 
1947, births have varied up or down at 
figures slightly below 300,000. But the 
recent increase in the birth rate has 
brought the latest monthly figure to 307,- 
000, just a shade below the record high. 

This increase in the number of babies. 
plus a probable increase next year re- 
sulting from the recent increase in mar- 
riages, is expected to step up again the 
United States rate of population growth, 
which has been slipping somewhat since 
1947. 


In actual numbers, it is estimated that 
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the population will rise about 2,250,000 
in the year that began in July, to reach 
a total of 154 million by mid-1951. 

What it ail means is that the big U.S. 
postwar birth rate—which jumped by 
nearly two thirds over prewar 1939—is 
to stay big for the foreseeable future. 
The number of youngsters added yearly 
to the total of those who must be fed, 
clothed, housed, entertained and 
cated is not to decline from the record 
high level of recent vears. 

That, in turn, means a steadily ex- 
panded demand for the goods and serv- 
ices used by individuals from the cradle 
to the grave. While this demand is not 
increasing as rapidly as that for new 
household equipment. it still means a big 
vearly increase in the number of cus- 
tomers for food, clothing, toys, books, 
personal equipment of all kinds. 

The upturn in marriages and _ births, 
together, thus is to result in more buying 
immediately for many types of goods, 
eventually for all types.:It is almost cer- 
tain to mean a faster growth in the num- 
ber of U.S. customers than been 
officially predicted. That prediction al- 
ready anticipated a population growth 
of 9 per cent by 1960, and an increase 
of 18 per cent in the number of new 
families formed. Business, as a result, is 
to keep a close eye on the boom in mar- 
riages that is coming out of the 1950 
“warm” war. 
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NEW YORK POLITICS BLOWS OPEN 


Reported from NEW YORK CITY 


New York's Democrats are be- 
ginning to get jumpy. Police scan- 
dals and new Republican vigor 
seem to spell trouble. 

Democrats, split among them- 
selves, face a hard fight to hold 
a Senate seat, win the Governor- 
ship they once counted on. 

It's an uncomfortable spot for 
Truman. He‘d like to help the 
Democrats, but Democrats’ trou- 
bles might hurt him instead. 


NEW YORK CITY 

With Election Day less than a 
month off, things are not going at all 
well for the Democratic Party in New 
York. Republicans are being given a 
good chance to win a United States 
Senatorship. They expect to re-elect 
a Governor and are credited with a 
better than even chance of electing a 
Mayor of New York City. 

This outlook is a violent reversal of 
the political situation that existed little 
more than a month ago. 

At that time Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey appeared to have bowed out of 
politics. Joseph Hanley, 74, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, was to be the Republican 
candidate. Democrats saw a good chance 
to knock over Hanley and recapture the 
Governorship. They counted Senator Her- 
bert Lehman, 72, practically certain of 
re-election. 

Sewed up. To sew things up neatly, 
arrangements were made for Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer of New York to step out of 
office and go to Mexico City as Ambassa- 
dor. That opened the way for a city cam- 
paign that would bring out a big Demo- 
cratic vote in case of need. All looked 
rosy to New York Democrats on August 
15. 

Blown up. Then the lid started to 
blow. Since then nothing has turned out 
quite as it was supposed to. 

Competition. First, Governor Dewey 
responded to a party draft on September 
4 and agreed to make the race for re- 
election. Lieutenant Governor Hanley 
found himself to be a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. 

Split. Then troubles for the Demo- 
crats began, among themselves. One fac- 
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tion in the party wanted Judge Albert 
Conway to be the candidate for Gover- 
nor. But labor leaders expressed opposi- 
tion to Judge Conway. The call went, 
instead, to Representative Walter A. 
Lynch, of the Bronx, a veteran of six 
terms in Congress. 

The fight over the Governorship nomi- 
nation was only the beginning of Demo- 
cratic troubles. The next chapter came 
in heavily Democratic New York City 
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‘ANOTHER SERIES GETS UNDER WAY’ 
In New York: Democratic jitters 


right behind the resignation of Mayor 
O'Dwyer. 

When he left office on September 2, 
Vincent Impellitteri became acting mayor 
with an aspiration to be Mayor. Party 
leaders, however, passed him up and 
picked Judge Ferdinand Pecora for that 
place on the ticket. The Judge was ex- 
pected to add a “reform” tinge. But Mr. 
Impellitteri, slighted, jumped into the 
race for Mayor as an independent. The 
Republicans, meanwhile, had nominated 
Edward Corsi, State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, as their candidate. 

So here was a three-way race for the 
Mayor's job in New York, with the Dem- 
ocrats split among themselves. In that 
kind of race, the Republicans counted 
upon at least a 50-50 chance to take over 
the office. 

Scandal. Those Republican hopes 
skyrocketed on September 15. That was 
the day the people got a glimpse of re- 


puted connections between gambling and 
the New York City police department. A 
Democratic District Attorney, Miles F. 
McDonald, in Brooklyn, had been spend- 
ing months trying to trace down a link 
between the gambling syndicates and 
the police. He managed to get bits of 
information here and there. 

In August, Mayor O’Dwyer, a former 
policeman himself, was sufficiently an- 
noyed to describe the McDonald investi- 





~—Acme 
THOMAS F. MURPHY 
After Alger Hiss, a whole city 


gation as a “witch hunt.” The Mayor, last 
January, proposed that gambling in New 
York be made legal. 

Then a raid by Mr. McDonald on a 
gambling syndicate produced records of 
hundreds of wire-tap conversations in- 
volving New York City policemen. 

The head of the syndicate admitted 
that he allotted $468,000 a year to his 
branch managers to be used for paying 
off policemen from lieutenants down. 
Higher-ups, he said, were taken care of 
by himself. Bribes ranged from $6 a week 
for the patrolman on the beat on up to 
big money for the higher police officials. 
Total bill for bribery he placed at a mil 
lion dollars a year. 

Mayor O’Dwyer was in Mexico City 
by this time, but the campaign to elect 
his successor was well under way. Act 
ing Mayor Impellitteri undertook the job 
of shaking up the police department. He 
was a bit on the defensive, however, hav- 
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ing been the No. 2 man in the O’Dwyer 
administration. 

Into the job of Police Commissioner 
to run the cleanup, Mr. Impellitteri put 
Thomas F. Murphy, an Assistant United 
States Attorney who had waited in vain 
for the Democrats to reward him for his 
successful prosecution of the Alger Hiss 
case. He had been passed by in a con- 
gressional nomination. His appointment 
was bad news to the anti-Impellitteri 
Democrats. 

Tonic for Republicans. All this 
added up to good medicine for the Re- 
publicans. Governor Dewey promptly 
moved in to confer with Impellitteri and 
Murphy about the police situation. 

Trouble for Democrats. The result 
of the whole situation has been admitted 
trouble, politically, for the Democratic 
Party in New York City and in New York 
State. So acute is this trouble that Repre- 
sentative Franklin D. Roosevelt felt it 
necessary to tell the voters in his district 
that he would not have made speeches 
for Mayor O’Dwyer, when that official 
was seeking election, if he had known 
what he knows now. 

Senator Lehman, dependent for re- 
election upon a one-sided majority in 
New York City, finds his problems com- 
plicated by the troubles of his party in 
that city. Representative Lynch, running 
against Governor Dewey, finds something 
of a handicap in his own ties to the Dem- 
ocratic Party organization in Manhattan. 

The Republicans, who had been down- 
hearted on August 15, were feeling in 
much better spirits by September 15. In 
October, they are inclined already to 
count the political chickens that they ex- 
pect to be hatched November 7. 

The Governorship that they had wor- 
ried about in August they now regard 
as nailed down. In the process, the New 
York Republicans think that they may 
vet maneuver a third presidential nomi- 
nation for Dewey in 1952, an idea they 
gave up after the Dewey defeat in 1948. 
Party leaders figure that the events of 
1950 will go far to assure New York’s 47 
electoral votes for a Republican nominee 
in 1952. 

For Senator, Republican Joseph Han- 
ley is proving to be a more effective cam- 
paigner than party leaders expected him 
to be. He is popular in up-State New 
York. Where Senator Lehman was 
counted a sure winner only a few weeks 
ago, he now is given little more than an 
even chance against Hanley. 

Unless the Democratic candidates this 
year can roll up votes of landslide propor- 
tions in New York City, they admittedly 
are in trouble. 

Yet the problems of producing a land- 
slide in the city are greatly complicated 
by a new factor. This is the decision of 
the American Labor Party to put up a 
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FOR GOVERNOR: LYNCH 


There could be repercussions from the city 


full slate of its own in 1950 instead of 
naming the Democratic candidates as in 
the past. Estimates of ALP voting 
strength range from 125,000 to more 
than 300,000. Those may turn out to be 
votes the Democrats could well use. 

Also Governor Dewey, at the head of 
the Republican slate, now is out to lead 
the campaign and is putting a lot of at- 
tention on New York City, where every 
Republican vote will be felt by the Dem- 
ocrats. 

That is the picture as New York enters 
the most crucial weeks of the campaign. 
What had looked like a tidy deal for the 
Democrats has blown all to bits. Pieces of 
it are scattered all over the political Jand- 


scape. Former Mayor O'Dwyer is in 
Mexico City as planned, his administra- 
tion is on trial at home. Governor Dewey, 
who had planned to be on the side lines 
by now, is back in the thick of things. 
Democratic Senator Lehman, who felt se- 
cure a few weeks ago, finds himself with 
an opponent who can't be laughed off. 

Dilemma for Truman. With a key 
State at stake, President Truman has put 
some thought on going into New York 
to take part in the campaign. But some of 
his advisers are urging him to stay away. 
Their idea is that New York City might 
be an unhealthy place for the Truman 
Administration to be identified with after 
November 7. 





ACTING MAYOR IMPELLITTERI AND CANDIDATE PECORA 
Their split brought cheer to Republicans 
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Coming Draft Problem: 
How to Allocate Brains 


Which college students to draft 
is the coming issue. Those already 
enrolled are fairly safe for now, 
as things stand. 

Some will have to go next year 
to meet military man-power 
goals. Question is: Who gets the 
deferments? 

Under the Hershey plan, men- 
tal ability, not the course of study, 
would be the yardstick for de- 
ciding draft status. 


College students, usually aged 18 
through 22, are starting to generate a 
major draft problem—a problem that 
the armed forces and educators both 
are finding of hasic importance. 

The draft, before long, is to reach down 
into the 22-vear-old group, then to 21, 
and 20 and 19-vear-olds. When it does, 
the college problem will become acute. 

Youths now in college, in most cases, 
appear to be assured of draft postpone- 
ment for this school vear, not just for 
the current semester. That postponement, 
if honored, will deny the armed forces 
a pool of 1.9 million men in school at 
this time. Later in 1951, it is to become 
necessary to tap that pool if the military 
gets the man power it now is promised. 

At this point, the student problem 
develops. If all college students are de- 
ferred for a four-vear course, then almost 
all young men may rush to college. If 
deferments are to apply only to those 
who take scientific courses, or who study 
engineering, medicine, chemistry or some 
other technical course, then technical 
schools will be flooded and nearly all 
college students will seek science majors. 
If the draft is centered on those seeking 
a general education, then the country 
might lose those with broad educational 
backgrounds. But, if many science stu- 
dents are drafted, it may lose a needed 
pool of trained technicians. 

The choice to be faced is this: Whether 
to give special favor to scientific and 
technical students as in the past and sac- 
rifice the candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of arts, or to give deferment 
solely on the basis of intellectual ability 
of the student, regardless of the study 
he is pursuing. 

Scientific societies are plugging for the 
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first course. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, is arguing 
for the second course. 

General Hershey first outlined his pro- 
posal for student deferment in an inter- 
view with editors of U. S. News & World 
Report, published in the September 29 
issue. He then presented it to the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is this plan around which 
controversy now is developing. 

Under the Hershey plan, the stu- 
dent’s chance for deferment would de- 
pend largely on his ability. An individual 
studying philosophy and getting high 
grades, for example, could escape draft- 
ing as readily as one studying nuclear 
physics. The plan, in practical detail, is 
this: 

An entering freshman, if the pro- 
posal is carried out, will take a special 
mental test—one much stiffer than the 
armed forces’ test—that is to determine 
his status for the first year. If he gets a 
grade lower than the average, he will be 
classified 1-A and be subject to drafting 
at any time. But, if he comes out in the 
upper half of those taking the test, he 
will be safe from the draft until he is a 
sophomore. 

A sophomore, regardless of what he 
is studying, will find his draft status 
hinged on his scholastic grades. The top 
half of the sophomore class, determined 
by grades in the classroom, will continue 
to be deferred for another year. 

A junior, under General Hershey’s 
plan, will find deferment harder to get. 
Again, the upper half of the class is to 
be safe from the draft, but, as the junior 
vear begins, only the top fourth of those 
who entered as freshman are still being 
deferred. 

A senior, in turn, will have his de- 
ferment continued until graduation if his 
grades are above average, but by this 
time only one eighth of the original class 
is still draft-free. 

Thus, while all students have had equal 
chances for deferment, only those with 
outstanding mental ability will get all the 
way through college without reverting to 
a 1-A status. 

Under the present plan, the stu- 
dent’s chances for long-term deferment 
depend more on his choice of studies 
than on mental ability. Educators fear 
that the result, in time, will be a tendency 
for everyone to become an engineer or 
scientist or doctor, with a high casualty 
rate among majors in English and _ phi- 
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COLLEGE STUDENT 
. . . deferment by 1.Q.? 


losophy and history and sociology. As a 
practical matter, the status of college 
men under the present plan is this: 

All students registered and attending 
college at this time may have their in- 
duction postponed until the end of the 
school year next May or June, provided 
they remain in good standing with their 
school. That is provided by law now, but 
is likely to be altered next year. 

Students in some fields, meanwhile, 
can apply for draft deferment that can be 
renewed from time to time until gradua- 
tion. Men being deferred on this basis 
are picked individually by their local 
boards, as “vital to the national interest, 
health or security.” In practice, they are 
engineering, scientific, premedical and 
ministerial students, for the most part. In 
addition, they must have completed at 
least one vear of college and be in the 
upper half of their classes scholastically. 

This is the system, set up by Congress, 
which General Hershey wants to alter. 
Under this plan, he believes, there will 
be an overproduction of people trained 
in the physical sciences, at a time when 
only the top third of the graduates in 
those fields are being absorbed by in- 
dustry anyway. The system, nonetheless, 
is being defended by science organiza- 
tions as essential for getting the trained 
technicians who would be needed from 
U.S. colleges on a large scale for waging 
modern, scientific war. 

The big draft issue being raised, thus, 
revolves around alternative plans for al- 
locating voung American brains between 
the educators and the armed forces. The 
choice may affect the emphasis in college 
training for years ahead. The decision, 
whatever it is, is likely to come before 
the present school year ends. 
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Can Stalin make good, de- 
pendable Communists of the 
Germans behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? How do they fare as Soviet 
partners? 

Robert Kleiman, Regional Edi- 
tor in Central Europe for U. S. 
News & World Report, has just 
come out of East Germany where 
he observed at first hand Mos- 
cow's method of building an ally. 
Here, in a question-and-an- 
swer exchange with the editors in 
Washington, is his report: 


What's life like in Russia’s part of 
Germany? 

There are two ways to answer that. 
Compared with West Germany, the an- 
swer is “Bad!” Comparing it with the 
Soviet zone of a year ago—when I pre- 
viously visited East Germany—the answer 
is “Good.” 

How would a West German compare 
it? 

The visitor from West Germany finds 
no neon lights in East Germany. There 
are few handsome store fronts, none of 
the fancy foods such as Spanish oranges, 
Portuguese anchovies or Swiss cheese. He 
finds wages higher than in the West, but 
prices are still higher. 

Cotton, wool and silk clothing and real 
leather shoes are expensive articles and 
rarities in Soviet Germany. Almost every- 
thing the people wear is made of “ersatz” 
-substitutes. 

People with money can live almost as 
well in the East as in the West. The very 
poor are better off in East Germany be- 
cause there is no unemployment. But the 
big majority of the people in between 
have a much lower standard of living 
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than their relatives in the West. 

What do the East Germans think of 
Russia? 

Both Communists and non-Communists 
would like to see their Moscow guests 
depart. But thev don’t suffer the suspense 
West Germans do in fear of Soviet occu- 
pation. After all, East Germans have had 
Russians in their parlors for five years. 

Do they expect war? 

When I asked that question, eight out 
of 10 people replied, “No.” The ratio is 
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RUSSIA’S GERMANY MAKES GAINS 


Reported from LEIPZIG and BERLIN 


just the reverse of that in West Germany. 
Of course, the Communists have _plas- 
tered the place with peace slogans. In the 
streets of Leipzig the only touches of 
color—and they are many—are the huge 
red banners that proclaim Communism’s 
dedication to “PEACE!” 

Newspapers, radio programs, the 
movies and mass demonstrations bom- 
bard the East Germans with the propa- 
ganda that Russia wants peace—which 
listeners are only too glad to hear—and 
that America wants war, which few peo- 
ple believe. 

As a result, Communists who believe 
most of what they're told feel that Rus- 
sia’s strength makes a Western attack un- 
likely. Non-Communists believe it is fear 
of America’s strength that makes the 
Russians talk so loudly of peace. Either 
way, East Germans don’t expect a war. 

Did you talk with many plain, ordi- 
nary Germans? 

Yes. Most of them don’t care much 
about politics. After all, they just moved 
from one dictatorship to another in 1945 
and political freedom has little meaning 
to them. They judge life as good or bad 
by food, clothes, homes. 

Repeatedly I asked people what they 
thought about life in Germany under the 
Communists. Here are three typical re- 
plies: 

An East German official—who is trying 
to smuggle his family out—said: “I sup- 
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pose it’s good for the Communists and 
bad for everyone else.” 

A Communist said: “It’s good for the 
workers and bad for the capitalists.” 

An old woman who runs an art shop 
said: “It’s good for the young people and 
bad for the older generation.” 

Most people in East Germany think 
life is good for somebody. Few of them, 
except for some Communists, think it is 
good for themselves. But, equally signifi- 
cant to a visitor, most of them think 
things will be better a vear from now. 

Is their life better than it was a year 
ago? 

Well, here’s a story that might answer 
that: 

A year ago I took a Leipzig official to 
lunch at a Russian-operated restaurant. 
He ate ravenously. As we stood up to 
leave he turned back to the table and 
said: “Mind if I take this along to my 
little son?” He wrapped the two remain- 
ing pieces of sour black bread and a 
tiny pat of butter and jammed them into 
a pocket. 

Just the other day I took the same man 
to lunch in the same restaurant. He or- 
dered caviar because, he said, the diet is 
very commonplace these days. When we 
left he walked from the table without a 
glance backward, leaving behind a tall 
pile of excellent white bread, a generous 
portion of butter and almost half of the 
veal cutlet he had ordered. 

Can that story be applied to any- 
thing but food? 

Bicycles cost only a third what they did 
a year ago, although it takes a month’s 
wages to buy one even now. A man’s suit 
is only about half what it was. And, some- 
thing pleasing to all Germans, the strong 
12 per cent beer that was not available a 
year ago is plentiful now. The price has 
just been cut 30 per cent. 

The East German shopper now can 
buy, and at much lower prices than a 
few months ago, such things as motor- 
cycles, Meissen porcelain, all types of 
household utensils. There are even pri- 
vate automobiles on sale for the first 
time since the war—small, two-cylinder 
jobs with plastic bodies because of the 
steel shortage. } 

Probably most important as a morale 
builder is the plentiful supply of clothing 
for sale. It is often shoddy and rarely 
stylish. But, then, East Germans have 
worn “ersatz” clothes for 
they don’t care. A West Berlin secretary 
who made the trip to Leipzig with us 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE WINDOW SHOPPERS 
Clothes are plentiful, but ‘‘ersatz‘‘’ 


looked out of the car window as we drove 
into town and exclaimed: 

“My God! Everybody’s wearing new 
clothes.” 

It was true. For the first time, East 
Germans have been able to start replac- 
ing their wartime wardrobes. But prices 
are high by West German standards. 

Of course, everything but gasoline is 
on unrestricted sale now in West Ger- 


many, while most essentials still are ra- 
tioned in the East. Food is not only 
cheaper in West Germany, but more 
varied. Comparisons with the West are 
important because mail travels back and 
forth freely and most East Germans know 
conditions are better in the West. They 





FOR THE CHILDREN, RED 


know too that the contrast between rela- 
tive plenty in the West and scarcity in 
the East is basically the contrast between 
U.S. and Russian occupation policies. 

What about industry in East Ger- 
many? 

Industrial production in a year has in- 
creased from 65 to 85 per cent of prewar 
output. The Russian reparations drain has 
been eased. Moscow is providing Eastern 
Germany with larger supplies of raw ma- 
terials such as Soviet steel, Polish coal and 
coke from Czechoslovakia. 

Behind the new Kremlin policy is the 
idea that Russia can get more manufac- 
tured goods and machinery out of East 
Germany through normal trade than 
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Young pioneers start at age of 6 
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GOOD BEER IS BACK AGAIN 
Morale is helped, considerably 


could be exacted by reparations. Eighty 
per cent of East Germany’s commercial 
exports is going to Russia and the Russian 
satellites. 

Given a chance to breathe, the East 
Germans have work with in- 
tensity and ingenuity. Their main em- 
phasis is on metallurgy and machinery- 
making industries. They are producing 
equipment for Russia and for the re- 
building of East Germany’s own factories. 
A British intelligence officer told me the 
industrial progress has been “terrific.” 

The big difficulty is a lack of skilled 
foremen, a shortage of capital and _ the 
absence of stocks of raw materials and 
repair parts for machinery. There are 
no labor troubles. Communist-controlled 
trade unions crack down hard on wildcat 
strikes. 

The objective, set by Russia, is to make 
East Germany independent of the Ruhr 
This industrial build-up increases the war 
potential of the Soviet world, but it also 
helps to make it possible for East German 
Communists to stand on their own feet, 
should the Russian troops withdraw. 

How do the Communists act? 

They are tightening their grip on the 
whole area. It is a double-edged idea: 
Tighter political controls will aid in the 
protection of Soviet communication lines 
if Russia decides to invade West Ger- 
many. On the other hand, they will make 
it easier for the Communists to remain in 
power if Russia withdraws from Ger- 
many. 

So they’re really cracking down. The 
Socialist Unity Party is being tumed into 
a Russian-type Communist party. They ve 
stopped recruiting. It’s hard to get in 
now. “Unreliables” are being purged. 
Potential rivals of the Stalin Communists 
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FOOD IS NOT SO SCARCE 
You can’t buy Portuguese anchovies 


are being kicked out. Police controls are 
being strengthened to wedge the Commu- 
nists more firmly in power. 

What is the police system? 

There are two, the People’s Police— 
called “Vopo,”—and a new security police 
that is so secret its official title isn’t known 
even to many officials. These security 
police are the equivalent of Hitler's 
Gestapo. The immediate objective is to 
wipe out all possible leadership in op- 
position to the Communists. 

Do the young Germans take to Com- 
munism? 

Almost a quarter of the party’s 1,750,- 
000 members are young men and women 
under 25. Training ground for the party 
is the Free German Youth, for people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 25, and its lit- 
tle brother, the Young Pioneers, which 
enrolls children 6 to 14. They have 2.3 
million members. 

Apparently it isn’t too hard to get re- 
cruits for the Communist youth organiza- 
tions. The unwilling often find they can’t 
get admitted to college without member- 
A college student, who is getting 
ready to escape to the West, said he 
joined the youth organization so he could 
hold a part-time job in a Government- 
owned shop. “There is a lot of opposi- 
tion,” he remarked. “Probably as many 
as 20 per cent are opposed.” 

With a new wave of young Commu- 
nists coming up each vear, one would 
think the Communist leaders had little to 
worry about—but they are worried. 

What’s bothering them? 

It is the widespread hatred of the Rus- 
sians. It extends deep inside the German 
Communist Party. The disappearance of 
hundreds of thousands of German prison- 
ers of war in Russia has left a deep scar. 


ship. 
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Even the East German Communists re- 
sent the heavy hand the Russians have 
used in their occupation. 

That bothers the Russians. They know 
that Germany is a more advanced coun- 
try than theirs scientifically and techno- 
logically. They know that many German 
Communists consider it unfortunate that 
an “inferior” people should be leading 
world Communism. They are afraid the 
German Communists might try to take 
over, the way Tito did. 

What are they doing about it? 

They are flooding the place with 
“friendship” propaganda. Banners and 
proclaim “friendship forever 
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Union.” Also, the Rus- 
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RATION CARDS ARE INDISPENSABLE 
Letters from the West cause envy 


sians are withdrawing in many fields from 
direct administration of German affairs. 
That has been forced by Allied withdraw- 
als in West Germany, but the Russians 
are trying to cash in on it. They keep 
their troops pretty well out of sight, too. 
The big idea is to see that the German 
Politburo, composed of men hand-picked 
by Moscow, is securely in the saddle. A 
Russian decision for war against the West 
would be much safer with a protected 
rear. And if the Russians withdraw they 
want to have a strong pro-Soviet regime 
in power. The build-up going on in East 
Germany now is intended to lay a basis 
from which Moscow can move either way 
—war or withdrawal from Germany. 


=Black Star photos 


FOR THE YOUTH, PARADES 


One of four Communists 


is under 25 
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North Korean Target: Cold and Tough 


Looking into the future in North 
Korea— 

It's wild, craggy country, 
whipped by wet, subzero winds. 
Primitive roads are bomb-pocked. 
Many industries are wrecked. 

Most of the 9 million people 
are tough, hardy mountaineers, 
well suited to guerrilla war. It’s 
a forbidding place for invaders 
if the Communists decide to keep 
up the fight. 


American and United Nations 
forces have closed one phase of Ko- 
rean war at the 38th parallel. Now, 
north of the parallel is the target for 
the next phase. It is a rough, cold, 
mountainous country as big as the 
State of New York. 

In that country are about 9 million peo- 
ple. Most of them are: farmers, but their 
produce is not enough to feed North Ko- 
rea’s people. Some North Koreans work 
in the chemical factories, iron and steel 
mills, refineries and power plants, which 
make up the largest industrial area in the 
Far East outside Japan. Much of that 
industry today is crippled by bombing. 

Across North Korea from Seoul lies 
Manchuria which is _ industrial 
powerhouse of Communist China. 
The Manchurian border is less than 
250 air miles from Seoul. On the 
northeastern corner of North Korea 
is Russian Siberia. If and when 
Americans occupy North Korea 
they will be just 100 air miles from 
Mukden, only 75 air miles from 
Vladivostok, in Siberia. It would 
be the only place in the world 
where United States troops would 
stand on the borders of the Soviet 
Union proper. 

It is from Manchuria and Siberia 
that military supplies have been 
moving into North Korea to support 
the armies that tried to seize South 
Korea. The Communists have used 
double-track railways and highways 
from Mukden and _ Vladivostok 
which run down the East and West 
coasts of North Korea to the 38th 
parallel. These links between Com- 
munist China and Soviet Russia 
have been under constant air at- 
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Reported from SEOUL, KOREA 


tack. Now they are exposed to U.S. and 
U.N. forces victorious in South Korea. 

North Korea, for non-Koreans, is a 
forbidding land in more ways than one. 
Its terrain is broken by mountains with 
peaks over 8,000 feet high, cut with 
gorges and swift-running streams. In the 
interior, roads are few and poor, but 
there are many mountain villages, each of 
them a possible center of Communist 
guerrilla warfare in the event of invasion. 

People, most of them, live in moun- 
tain and valley towns, not in cities. 
Pyongyang, North Korea’s capital and 
largest city, has 300,000 people. Outside 
Pyongyang and other industrial cities, 
now badly battered by bombs, the North 
Koreans are mainly mountain villagers, 
hardy folk, more warlike than the rice- 
growing South Koreans. 

Climate of North Korea in the season 
ahead will be punishing. Cold winds are 
ripping down the valleys of North Korea 
now. In the winter, 40-below-zero tem- 
peratures are common in the mountains. 
And North Korea’s cold is a penetrating, 
wet cold, the kind that took more casual- 
ties than enemy bullets among U.S. 
troops in the Aleutian Islands and in the 
Battle of the Bulge during World War II. 

Top job for the U.S. Army will be to 
get winter equipment to U.S. troops in 
time to beat the winter. So far, U.S. 
military experience with winter fighting 
has been limited largely to Alaskan and 
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APPROACH TO THE PARALLEL 
Beyond it: a forbidding land 
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Canadian maneuvers where the new 
“dream equipment” for Arctic fighting 
was tested. But American GI’s in Korea 
will see little of the fiber-glass overalls 
and similar equipment tested in these 
maneuvers. There’s little of it available, 

Instead, GI’s in Korea will do what 
fighting is required of them in the winter- 
weather equipment left over from \Vorld 
War II. It began moving to Korea from 
the U.S. as early as July. Much of it has 
been moved to Seoul already. For most 
GI's, the winter dress will consist of sev- 
eral layers of long woolen underwear, 
turtle-neck sweaters and nylon  wind- 
breakers over woolen jackets. But the 
cold will remain the top hazard of Korean 
war if the fighting goes on into the winter. 

Communist forces, composed mainly of 
North Korean mountaineers, are used to 
their country’s weather. Japanese troops 
who garrisoned North Korea before V-] 
Day, found that North Korean moun- 
taineers could work barehanded in cold 
that sent thousands of Japanese troops 
wearing heavy gloves back to base hos- 
pitals with frostbitten fingers. 

Transport is a winter problem in 
North Korea too. Even under normal 
peacetime conditions, everything moves 
more slowly in North Korean winters. 
Planes and tanks, though supplied with 
special lubricants, must warm up for an 
hour in the subzero cold before they can 
move. Now that U.S., South Korean and 
other U.N. forces are operating in 
areas where transport was smashed 
by U.S. bombers, it’s more difficult 
than ever to keep things moving. 

Main roads and railways in North 
Korea are limited largely to the 
coastal routes. One main highway 
and rail line runs northwest from 
the 38th parallel to Mukden in 
Manchuria. Another follows the east 
coast northeast to Vladivostok. The 
Russians only recently completed a 
railroad bridge on the North Korean 
frontier which provides a direct rail 
link between the rail system of 
North Korean and the Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway, main east-west route 
of the Soviet Union. 

Farming in North Korea is 
largely a matter of raising wheat, 
millet and vegetables in the rela- 
tively poor land of the hills. Rice 
is the standard diet in the North as 
in the South, but most of the rice 
must be imported. When the North 
Korean Communists started their 
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Manchuria. 
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400 air miles 
to Peiping, 
Communist 
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drive on South Korea, Communist China 
sent in much rice. But the forces moving 
north of the 38th parallel have already 
found that they must carry virtually all 
their food supplies with them. 

Industry in North Korea, before the 
bombs fell, was far more advanced than 
in South Korea, but also more highly 
specialized. Japanese built most of North 
Korea’s modern industry to work as a 
partner with Japanese home industry and 
Japanese-owned industry in Manchuria. 
Thus, North Korea had the plant to make 
semifinished material for heavy industry, 
but could not make many finished goods 
for peace or many arms for war. 

The chemical factories at Hungnam on 
North Korea’s east coast, for example, are 
the largest in the Far East. Since World 
War II, however, these factories have 
been making explosives, most of which 
went to Russian arms factories in the 
Vladivostok region. Similarly, much of 
Korea’s iron and steel, refined aluminum 
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AREA: About the size of New York State. 
POPULATION: About 9 million. 
TERRAIN: Mountainous—up to 8,272 feet. 


TEMPERATURES: From 40 below zero in 
winter to 80 above in summer. 


AGRICULTURE: North Korea cannot feed 
itself even in peacetime. 


POWER: Hydroelectric stations among the 
biggest in the Far East. 


MINING: Iron, coal, molybdenum, tungsten 
ore and mica are mined. 


INDUSTRY: Far Eastern center of chemical 
and nitrogen-fertilizer production. 


RAILROADS: Two main lines go to Mukden, 
' Manchuria, and Vladivostok, U.S.S.R. 


ROADS: Few and poor, mainly dirt. 


BOMB DAMAGE: Industrial and commun- 
ication centers badly smashed. 
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and other metals plants sent their out- River system is exported to the heavy in- 
put to Russia for finishing. dustries of Manchuria. So far, the Yalu 
All these plants and many others have River dams have not been bombed. 
been badly battered by bombs. North U.S. aim in Korea, under orders 


Korea has the largest nitrogen-fertilizer from the U.N., is to make it impossible 
factory in the Far East, but now it is for the North Koreans to attack the South 
listed in strategic-bombing surveys as 85 again by destroying the Communist 


per cent destroyed. The Hungnam chem- — armies. Long-term aim is to unite North 
ical plants also are wrecked. At Chongjin, | Korea with South Korea in a single free 
near the Russian frontier, the biggest iron country and to make that country a Far 
and steel plants of North Korea are seri- | Eastern model of democracy. 

ously damaged by bombs. North Korea’s Communist aim, apparently, is to 
only important oil refinery, at Wonsan on _ hold North Korea as long as possible. The 
the east coast, is listed-as demolished. Russians, certainly, want any peace now 


Power is one of North Korea’s chief — that will keep U.S. and U.N. troops out 
export items and one of the main reasons of the North Korean area adjoining the 
why Communist China is interested in — rich maritime provinces of Soviet Siberia. 
the country. Most of North Korea’s mil- Outcome of Korean war, thus, may 
lion kilowatts of power come from large become a diplomatic matter. As a mili- 
modern dams along the Yalu River, which — tary problem, however, North Korea re- 
forms the border with Manchuria. One mains a rugged and forbidding land for 
alone is bigger than the much-publicized —_ invaders, a cold land well suited to guer- 
Russian dam at Dniepropetrovsk. And rilla warfare by Communist-led moun- 
much of the electric power of the Yalu _ taineers. 
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 greenpemnipst and room to grow are two factors Whether the requirements of your business are 


that have become important in considering plant those of a characteristically compact industrial area 
location these days. In the Chicago and Northern or those to be found in smaller but easily accessible 
Illinois area, you'll find the world’s greatest facilities “cities beyond, the Chicago and Northern Illinois area 
for both. offers the wide diversity to include the type of space 

Here, in an area of 10,000 square miles, there are you need. 
a multitude of desirable plant sites within a minute’s A letter describing your requirements will bring 
or an hour’s access to the greatest industrial center you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as 
of the United States ... with all its tremendous trans- they apply to your business. Or if your business is 
portation, marketing, research, medical, cultural, resi- one of the few that, we feel, requires facilities not 
dential and educational facilities. And this great area available in this territory, we'll tell you that, too. 
offers supplementary industrial advantages that can- Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
not be equalled elsewhere in the world. confidential, 





Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center 
of the United States © World Airport © Inland Waterways ® Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population © Great Financial Center @ The ‘Great Central Market” ® Food Producing 
and Processing Center ® Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor 
Relations Record @ More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal 
Reserves © Good Government ® Good Living @ Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 





“> 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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BELGRADE....SAIGON....BERLIN....LONDON.... 








>> Marshal Tito's troubles have now reached such a point that only the U.S., 

apparently, can help him hang on to his job as Communist dictator of Yugoslavia. 
If U.S. won't help, prospect is that by next Spring or earlier Yugoslavia 

will be in an uproar, wide open to Soviet pressure, looking for a new head man. 
But, before U.S. helps, Tito may have to decide whose side he's on--Stalin's 








or the West's. Chances are Tito can't play neutral, as in his votes on Korea in 

the United Nations, and expect the U.S. Congress to come running to his aid. 
Tito, caught between U.S. and Stalin, now has to choose one or the other. 

He's not likely to choose Stalin. That would cost Tito his job and probably his 

head as well. But choosing the U.S. isn't simple, either. It can cost Tito 

some influence among Communists, may sharply increase risk of a Sqviet invasion. 
Feeling in Belgrade, Tito's capital, is that he will postpone a decision 

as long as he possibly can. But his troubles don't leave him much time. 


>> To give you a little idea of what Tito is up against..... 
Seventy-seven rainless days, worst drought Yugoslavs can remember, have 





converted a food-rich country into a food=poor one. Bread rations have had to 
be cut. Food exports, which normally finance one third of the country's imports, 
are now out of the question. Food imports are desperately needed. Tito's prob- 
lem is to find a way to pay for them. Tito's five-year plan, overambitious even 
under best of conditions, will have to be trimmed sharply. Tito has no corn or 
wheat with which to buy machinery imports his plan requires. Living conditions, 
bad now, are to get much worse this winter as Supplies shrink. After 10 years 
of belt tightening, Tito's followers are asked to tighten their belts still more. 

On top of all this.....Stalin, having cut Tito off from all trade with East 
Europe, is pouring on the propaganda, organizing border incidents, strengthening 
his forces on Tito's borders, training a small army of spies and saboteurs for 
work inside Yugoslavia. Drought, unrest give Stalin new opportunities. 

















>> Tito, knowing the U.S. wants to keep Stalin out of Yugoslavia, is turning 
to Washington for help, can't understand why the dollars don't just pour out. 

From the U.S. point of view, however, helping Tito is not so simple. 

What Tito wants is more credit with which to finance imports of machinery 
for his five-year plan, maybe 50 million dollars to pay for food imports. 

Catch is that Tito is bankrupt, his loaning capacity stretched far. 

U.S. gift would help, but, even if U.S. offered it, Tito wouldn't like it. 
He thinks he rates a business loan. He shuns handouts from a capitalist nation. 

U.S. Congress, in addition, may have to be considered before U.S. officials 
dish out money to Tito on any basis, whether as a loan or a gift. Congressmen 

(over) 
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are expressing new interest in U.S. dealings with Marshal Tito. 

As things stand: U.S. officials are racking their brains trying to find a 
way to help Tito that will satisfy both him and the U.S. Congress. 

Some aid for Tito is probable, to keep Stalin away from Tito's door. More 
aid might follow if Tito made a clear decision to side with U.S. against Stalin. 








>> In French Indo-China, after four years of guerrilla warfare.eecee 

Outsider's impression that by now the whole country must be in flames turns 
out to be exaggerated. Picture of violent political turmoil doesn't fit, either. 
There's a war on in Indo-China, to be sure, but not like the one in Korea. 

Thus, an American official in Saigon, writing home, paints this pictures: 

"Politically things here are quiet--at least much more so than papers in the 
States picture them. The fact that much of the life of this French colony is 
back to normal is hardly ever mentioned. I have made several trips into the 
hinterland by plane and by car. There are certainly signs of warfare there. 
But I haven't witnessed anything more violent than my cook killing a chicken." 





>> Communists in Finland, making slight gains in local elections, have stirred 
more interest outside of Finland than inside. As the Finns see it..... 
Communist strength is still only 20 per cent of the electorate. Small gains 
in municipal elections don't reflect any Finnish leaning toward Communism. 
Control of labor is the thing to watch. Socialists, not Communists, are 
making the gains in this field. Metalworkers, backed by Socialists, are soon 
to win a compromise in their strike for higher wages. That helps the Socialists. 
What Socialists are doing is to rebuild their strength for the next general 
election. On current evidence, they'll do better than the Communists. 








>> Under the surface in Eastern Germany, now a Soviet satellite... 

Moscow's chief worry is that the German Communists may some day turn against 
Stalin, cut loose from Russia and set up shop as independents, like Tito. 

Inside East Germany there's this evidence to support Moscow's fears: 

Hostility to Russia is almost universal among Germans, Communists as well 
as non-Communists. "Love Russia" propaganda isn't making a dent, except possibly 
among the young. Memory of Red Army is still vivid and unfavorable, especially 
among German women. German war prisoners, still in Russia, aren't forgotten. 
German Communists, like other Germans, don't believe Moscow's stories about the 
German prisoners. Soviet reparations, dragooned out of East Germany, have not 
made a hit with German Communists, either. Polish boundary is another issue. 

Fact that non-Communist Germans felt like this wouldn't worry Moscow. Non- 
Communists can be handled, if Communists are loyal to the Kremlin. It is the 
German Communists themselves, however, that now have Moscow worried. 























>> Politics in Britain isn't to change much. Labor Party meeting shows that. 
Clement Attlee, Prime Minister and party head, remains firmly on top. 
Labor Party split is not in sight. Winston Churchill can't count on one. 
New elections, Churchill's chance, won't come before spring, if then. 
Meanwhile.....Higher wages are on the way. The freeze is off. Higher prices 
will follow. Attack on profits, new business tax, is likely. More nationaliza- 
tion is not to be expected, however, until after another general election. 
Budget time, next spring, is to be Labor's next big testing time. 
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There’s less eatin’ meat on a steer (or lamb or 
pig) than meets the eye. 

That’s one of the reasons the Missus may 
look with jaundiced eye at the meat-man when 
he quotes her a price on a pound of steak, or 
chops or roast. 

She’s thinking of what the packer is paying 
for a pound of cattle on the hoof; what she’s 
really buying is pretty near all eatin’ meat! 

Fact is, only half of a lamb is meat, and only 
about 10% of that meat is loin lamb chops. 


Only about two-thirds of a porker is meat and 
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lard. Only a little more than half of a steer is 


beef, and only 8% of it is sirloin steak. 


Remember, too, when the retailer buys his 
sides of meat, he is buying stew meat, shanks 
and shoulder roasts as well as fancy steaks and 
roasts. And there’s always some trimming to 


do before he puts the cuts in the counter. 


Next time you eye a meat animal, look for 
the eatin’ parts and we believe you'll agree that 
the meat industry is doing a job when it moves 
meat from farm to table at a lower service cost 


than almost any other food. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U.S. 











WHAT INFLUENCES CONGRESS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SAM RAYBURN 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What Congress does is re- 


of Congress isn’t as well known. 

To present an intimate view of how Congress 
operates and what the outside impact is on its 
legislative policies, the editors of U. S. News & 
World Report invited the Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn, to its conference rooms for an in- 
terview. The Speaker’s position has been called 
the second most powerful in the country. Mr. 
Rayburn ts perhaps the best qualified man to dis- 
cuss the workings of Congress. 


corded at length, but what influences the action 


SAM RAYBURN was born 68 years ago and elected 
to Congress 38 years ago. He has been re-elected 
every two years—never suffering a defeat. 

Schooling earned the hard way, a bit of teach- 
ing and six years in the Texas Legislature pre- 
ceded his coming to Washington as Woodrow 
Wilson entered the White House. Only two men 
have been in Congress longer than Mr. Rayburn 

The Speaker, who is unmarried, has presided 
over the House of Representatives for eight 
During the Republican 80th Cong§gress, he 
was Minority Leader. 


years. 








Q How much is the attitude in Congress going to 
change if the war ends shortly, Mr. Rayburn? When 
Congress comes back, are you going to feel any ur- 
gency, or is there going to be a tendency to take con- 
trols off again, or ease them up? 

A Well, you know we are funny people. We get to 
talking excitedly. And, of course, everybody says get 
up and prepare and vote for these billions in order to 
set us up. I’m rather fearful, looking at things as I do, 
that when this Korean thing folds up, a lot of people 
will say, “‘Let’s retreat.’”’ Now I think the best defense 
money we can spend is to get strong and stay strong, 
regardless of the cost. 

Suppose we spent 25 billion dollars a year for the 
next five years, getting our country strong enough so 
that somebody would fear us. Well, that’s a bagatelle 
compared to the waste of war. In five years we spent 
350 to 400 billion dollars and materials galore, besides 
the lives and crippled bodies. I just don’t think there 
is any comparison between those. 

I think weakness lays us open to attack. I don’t 
think being strong tends toward aggression, especially 
on our part. 

Q If there is a popular reaction, will Congress not 
have to go along with it? 

A I don’t think there will be that popular re- 
action. There may be some of it, a good deal of it, 
but I don’t think it will be enough to control the sit- 
uation. 

Q Controls end automatically and will have to be 
renewed next year. If things seem better, will the con- 
trols be renewed? 

A Well, probably the attitude of Congress will be 
just about what the average fellow thinks, and I’m 
just the average fellow. I just don’t believe that the 
people want us to get caught short. 





Q Do you think that attitude may depend on 
which party controls Congress? 

A Well, it might or not, as you look at it. 

Q Mr. Speaker, what will be the dominant issue be- 
fore the next Congress? 

A I wouldn’t know yet, but we raised a substantial 
part of the taxes to meet this emergency and we will 
raise other taxes either in this Congress or the next. 
If these programs that we have inaugurated go on, 
why, I don’t see any major issues in the next Con- 
gress unless isolationism or too much reaction 
shows up. 

Q Has any real consideration been given to a base 
for the excess-profits tax? 

A Of course, they might use something along the 
line of the one that they had in World War II, with 
a different base period. 

You know, when you go to fooling with taxes, you 
are fooling with a very intricate thing. You might in 
haste do a great group of people a great injustice, and 
that is not justified. Now, of course, we had the ex- 
cess-profits tax during the last war and might have 
repealed it a little too soon, just as we took our Army 
and Navy down a little too fast and closed up our 
defense plants too fast. I’ve always thought that. Of 
course, I would have been just like any other father 
and mother. If I had had a boy, I would have wanted 
him on the way home. 

But there were some mistakes made—I won’t put 
my finger on them right now—against which some 
people cried out very much. But the experts on the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue in the House 
and Senate and the Treasury are working together 
now trying to fix the proper kind of base and hope 
that it will be equitable and won’t hurt too much. Of 
course, all taxes hurt. 
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Letters That Carry Weight... Effect of the Press... 
Lobbyists’ Role ... Members Seek Views of Key Men 


Q Does the House of Representatives pretty well 
represent public sentiment? Do you think they keep 
ahead of the people? 

A They certainly try to, because they have to go 
back every two years. 

Q But things change, don’t they? 

A If the people back home don’t have enough faith 
in their Representative here to feel that, being in the 
midst of these things, he knows more about when 
changes come and situations that have to be met in 
emergency form than the average citizen, why, they 
aren't going to keep him here. 

Q They've got to trust him to have judgment? 

A That’s right. 

Q But aren't some of these problems too big and 
difficult? You've got so many things to do in Congress 
—you've got to keep in touch with what people are 
thinking and analyze these problems and represent 
and reflect the pressures that are on you. How are you 
able to resolve all those things—just common sense? 

A There isn’t any substitute for common sense, you 
know—that’s all the sense there is. When a man has 
real common sense, he’s as smart as anybody can be. 

Q Is a member of Congress influenced much by 
the mail he gets? 

A I would think so, but I’ll tell you a remarkable 
thing about congressional mail. You'll find, if you'll 
look over your correspondence for about six months, 
that in all probability from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
people have written 90 per cent of the letters. The 
fellow that’s back there and satisfied and things are 
going all right so far as he’s concerned, you don’t hear 
from him. It’s the fellow that’s discontented or un- 
happy about something. 

Q Or it’s mail inspired by some pressure group? 

A Oh, yes. I would think that in all probability 30 
per cent of the mail that comes to members of Con- 
gress is inspired. 


Analyzing the Mail 

Q But does that influence the Congressman much? 

A I think the average fellow up there has a pretty 
good idea of sifting the mail he gets, and what it 
means, and how to evaluate it. 

Q He knows his district and people pretty well? 

A If he doesn’t, they’ll get someone who does. 

Q Do the members of Congress read the press a 
good deal? 

A They do—every day. 

Q Do the editorials in the press have an impact on 
them? 

A The editorials from some papers—those they 
think reflect a very sound view of public opinion. 


Q Would you say that all the factors which enter 
into the formation of public opinion have a certain 
amount of influence on the members of Congress? 

A That is certainly correct. 

Q Are members of Congress inclined to read some 
of the petitions that come to Congress by mail or in 
the form of advertisements? 

A Oh, yes, petitions signed by constituents and in 
advertisements. 

Q Do you think that the members of Congress are 
influenced a good deal by the leading constituents in 
their districts who may write to them from time to 
time? 

A Yes. And the correspondence of members of Con- 
gress has increased manyfold since I became a mem- 
ber of Congress. 


Opinions That Count 

Q Do you think members are impressed by letters 
that are obviously individual and not a part of propa- 
ganda? 

A That’s correct. To an individual who is a friend 
they certainly pay a lot of heed. 

Q Or some individual whose opinion in the com- 
munity counts for something? 

A That’s right. 

Q We've heard from time to time that some mem- 
bers of Congress maintain lists of what they call lead- 
ers in their community—is that so? 

A Practically all of them do. 

Q In other words, these are people whose opinions 
they respect or whose opinions they regard as influ- 
ential? 

A And that they seek advice from some of the time. 

Q Do you think a Congressman should try to lead 
his district or should he reflect it? 

A That’s double-barreled. I think that a member of 
Congress in the House of Representatives is primarily 
elected to reflect the sentiment of that one district. 
He’s got to do that, or they’ve got to have faith 
enough to believe that he can do that, or they take 
him out, anyhow. 

If a subject is discussed enough and the people 
know enough about it to have an opinion, and he 
knows that that’s their opinion, unless he is convinced 
that it is utterly wrong and hurtful, I think he ought 
to follow it, but I also think that if a man can’t lead 
the sentiment of his district, he’s in trouble. 

Q Isn't it true that the people back home don't 
about many of these issues? 

A That’s correct as to some, but on many they 
know a great deal. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Q What is Congress, then, a sort of meeting place 
where all the local interests meet, with the result a 
sort of discipline or some solution reached? 

A There are so many questions that we have that 
we can’t localize—they’re just national and interna- 
tional. 

Q How does a member of Congress keep informed 
on all of these very technical subjects? 

A Well, he talks to everybody—he has to talk to 
everybody, including the members of the House and 
the Senate and people from all over the United 
States. Congress is a mighty good cross section of the 
American people. You look at a fellow sitting in the 
House and he’s just about a general average of the 
people he represents. 

Q Do you think that in its workings Congress is 
an efficient organization? ; 

A I certainly do, and I think that’s been demon- 
strated at the beginning of the second World War and 
within the last two or three months. Nobody wanted 
any controls any more—didn’t want any OPA, didn’t 
want this, that and the other—but Congress jumped 
right in and in a very short time gave the President 
power to control inflation, prices and wages. 

Q When things are fairly stable and people are fair- 
ly well satisfied, you don’t change so rapidly? 

A There’s no hurry to change then. 

Q So Congress does reflect public sentiment? 

A Well, the job of Congressmen has changed, be- 
cause, as you say, there are more national and inter- 
national problems nowadays than there used to be. 

Q A Congressman isn’t as much a local represen- 
tative? 

A He can’t be and be a proper kind of representa- 
tive. 


The Speaker's Power 

Q Is the Speaker as powerful as sometimes pic- 
tured? 

A Well, that’s a question that can be answered in a 
lot of ways. Of course, way back in the Cannon days 
when they called Reed a “czar”? and Cannon a “czar” 
and all that, they took some of the power away from 
the Speaker—the power to name committees and the 
power of recognition. 

The rules were liberalized in 1911, when the Demo- 
crats took Congress in the middle of Taft’s Adminis- 
tration. But I would think that the average Speaker 
still has a good deal of influence in naming commit- 
tees. Of course, he has the responsibility of naming all 
the special committees and I don’t think there’s been 
a Speaker up there for quite a while that hasn’t had 
quite a bit of influence on committees. 

The old day of pounding on the desk and giving 
people hell is gone. We’ve all grown up now. A man’s 
got to lead by persuasion and kindness and the best 
reason—that’s the only way he can lead people. And 
a Speaker should be personally popular. He can’t 
crack down on people. 

Q That’s been the situation now, hasn't it, for a 
long time? 


A Well, a lot depends on the man that for the mo- 
ment is occupying the position. 

Q What influences you, Mr. Speaker, in naming 
committees? How do you choose the members? 

A I choose as chairman the first Democrat who in- 
troduced the resolution for a special committee, 

Q I was thinking of the standing committees and 
the new members of the House—how do they et as- 
signed to committees? 

A They all submit their names as applicants for 
certain committees. They may state first, second and 
third preferences. If they can’t get the first, then they 
go along to the second and the third. Sometimes they 
don’t get even the third, but usually a man can get 
one of those positions. And they take it, of course. 

Geographical location has something to do with it, 
You wouldn’t want members all from the South, or 
all from the North, or all from the East or all from 
the West. They like to have a pretty good cross 
section of the country on all important committees, 
and since this Congressional Reorganization bill, 
the committees are practically all important com- 
mittees. We used to have 46 committees and now, 
I think, we have 19. 


Choosing Committeemen 

Q So far as possible, do you follow the member's 
own preference for committee service? 

A We’d rather do it. But sometimes we don’t think 
that that is the proper committee for him. 

Q But you don’t know very much about a lot of 
these newcomers, when they come in, do you? What 
test do you apply? 

A Well, you know those new fellows don’t have any 
idea how closely they are watched for the first few 
months. They also have a reputation when they come 
here. 

One man might be a wonderful man for the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and no good on the 
Committee on the Judiciary because he isn’t a lawyer. 

Q There still are one or two key men on each dele- 
gation who inform party leaders of the caliber of new- 
comers, aren’t there? 

A That is correct, and the Committee on Commit- 
tees listens to them when a new man comes up. 

Q Should there be more party responsibility in the 
House? Isn’t there some way you can maintain more 
discipline within the party? 

A There is a lot of talk about discipline. It isn’t a 
question of whether you get what you want today or 
not, or whether the Committee on Rules reports a 
rule today. The sum total is what you are looking for, 
and that is what I started out to say here a while ago. 
The sum total in this session, I think, is amazing un- 
der the circumstances. A tremendous amount. 

As far as the House leadership is concerned, we 
have accomplished a lot. We have accomplished ev- 
erything we thought we would accomplish in this ses- 
sion of Congress, and in some instances more. Of 
course, there are some of these issues that people fili- 
buster about, but that will always be with us. 
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Q The Congress and the White House don’t always 
see eve to eye in what the objective is, do they? 

A Well, no two men that have got the good, com- 
mon sense that I was talking about a while ago agree 
on everything. If they do agree on everything, one of 
them is doing all the thinking. 

Q The executive and legislature don’t have to see 
alike? One shouldn’t necessarily dominate the other? 

A I don’t believe in any sort of domination. 

Q In Great Britain, they have a system of govern- 
ment where the executive makes a decision, or the 
party in caucus makes a decision, and then everybody 
has to 0 along, don’t they? 

A Yes, they do that or they get thrown out. 

Q Do you think that system over there would work 
over here? 

A No. 

Q Why not? 

A It is too rigid. Our Congress is more independ- 
ent, and our executive is independent, too, and their 
executive is not. We elect a President for a definite 
time, and we elect a Congress for a definite time. I 
think that is much more responsible. 

Q Why couldn’t we have a _ responsible-ministry 
form of government here? 

A I feel that the people of the United States are the 
dominant power. They know that under the Consti- 
tution they are voting for a legislator for two years or 
for six years. I think they have the right to try him out 
for that length of time. And the party in power that 
would be overturned today might be the proper party 
to be in power tomorrow when a bigger issue is com- 
ing up. You cannot change Presidents all the time. 

I don’t like the system of splinter parties, either. 
We have not recognized more than two parties in the 
House of Representatives since the Civil War. When 
I came here in 1913, there were Teddy Roosevelt Pro- 
gressives. But that party was not recognized. Mem- 
bers of the splinter parties in this country go to the 

party in the majority for assignment on committees. 


Is Two-Year Term Enough? 

Q Do you think that two years 1s a long-enough 
term for a member of the House? 

A I have always felt that it ought to be four years. 
I don’t know whether I think that as much now as I 
used to. A fellow hardly has a test in two years. He 
has a better test now than he used to have. 

Q How much influence do lobbyists have? 

A Well, now, it depends upon what you mean by 
lobbyists. People are called lobbyists, and, of course, 
the word “‘lobbyist’”’ has a bad sound. 

Some so-called lobbyists are men of outstanding 
ability, honest men who would tell you the truth and 
are helpful to committees. Now that kind of lobbyist 
is very helpful because he has studied one question 
for many years and maybe some of the members of 
the committee hadn’t studied it at all. Members gen- 
erally want to learn about it in order to have both 
sides honestly put forward so they can make a sane, 
sensible judgment. 


Also there are lobbyists of the sort usually talked 
about, but they don’t come to see me. 

Q You feel that different groups should get the 
chance to put their views to Congress? 

A Of course. And that will always be true. Some 
people who hire people to come here to Washington 
to represent them make mistakes in the type and 
character of man they get. But, as far as any of this 
so-called lobbyist influence in any pernicious way in- 
fluencing members of Congress, that just doesn’t 
exist, in my opinion. 


The Social Lobby 

Q What about the social lobby? Do they pull 
much weight in Congress? 

A No. I'll tell you a story about that. There was 
a very popular man who represented rivers and har- 
bors groups. He knew a lot about the subject. When 
he went before a committee he was helpful. He built 
up wonderful friendships among the membership. 
When he would invite people out to dinner, they 
wanted to go because they didn’t feel he was going 
to talk business. 

Another fellow, probably with as much ability but 
not the personality, came here. He wanted to know 
how he could get to be the same kind of man the 
other fellow was, because he would like to give din- 
ners and make friends, etc. But I said, ““You make 
your friends first and then, if they want to dine with 
you, that will be fine, but you are not going to buy any 
friendship or influence around here with a dinner.” 

Q Isn’t it also true, Mr. Speaker, that Congress 
couldn't do its work without some kind of lobby? 

A Well, take the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The experts in the Treasury are very helpful to them, 
and experts on the outside are very helpful to them. 

Q Aren’t the experts in the Treasury lobbyists in 
a way? 

A Well, you might say so. But they usually are 
sent for and are asked to give their views on things 
and to work with the so-called experts on the Com- 
mittee and get things ready to lay before the Commit- 
tee all the facts. 

Q They must like you in Texas—you've never been 
defeated— 

A I'll tell you something about people. 
in politics all this time, and a lot of people say that 
people are unkind, and that they are unappreciative, 
and you get some pretty deep scars sometimes in 
politics. I haven’t got any scars that I don’t forget. 

Coming down in the car today we were talking 
about hating somebody, and I said I didn’t have any 
time for hate. I haven’t got enough time to ove the 
people that I’m under deep obligation to, and to think 
about the people you love is much better than hate. 

I think that 981% or 99 per cent of the American 
people have got more good in them than they have 
bad, and when the test comes that better element will 
come up. And I think we will have demonstration 
after demonstration of that in the United States in 
years to come. 
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Many hospitals are using the me- 
chanical kidney to save lives now. 
More kidneys are being built for hos- 
pitals in all parts of the country, 
making its benefits available to more 
and more people. 
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A-C Products Contribute to Health and Good Living... 


Research on cancer has been 
speeded by the 24-million-volt Allis- 
Chalmers Betatron — which reaches 
farinside the human body to bombard 
cancerous areas with nuclear radi- 
ations while doctors study effect. 
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America's strength, 










prosperity and good 
Unfailing power supply for hos- 
pitals, homes and industry is supplied 
by Allis-Chalmers turbo-generators 


living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
in utility central power stations all generation and utilization 
over the country. Dependability has 
made A-C products famous. 


of electric power. 


























HIS is a mechanical kidney. In cases of 
; pe uremic poisoning it takes over 
the work of human kidneys—cleanses the 
blood—allows the kidneys to rest and re- 
sume their normal function. 

This life-saving mechanism was first de- 
vised and used in Holland. Last year, as a 
community service, Allis-Chalmers en- 
gineers turned their scientific and machine- 
building skill to perfecting a mechanically 
dependable machine of this type in 
the United States. Here is another 
example of private medicine and 
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private industry teaming up for medical 
progress. 

Does this seem odd work for one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of heavy ma- 
chinery such as steam turbines and rock 
crushers? Not at all! 

It is the job of Allis-Chalmers to investi- 
gate scientific problems in every industry 
and every walk of life... then to turn basic 
scientific discoveries into practical machin- 
ery for American good living. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Talks in Kremlin an Old Story to Stassen...And Others 
From U.S.... Stalin Smiles, Doodles and Speaks of Peace 


> Harold E. Stassen is reviving an old 
and periodically popular idea. This idea 
is that a quiet talk with Joseph Stalin 
of Russia might soothe awav some of 
the world’s worries and brighten the pros 
pects for peace. Mr. Stassen proposes that 
he, himself, go to Moscow with a small 
group for such a conference. 

He has been there before. In April. 
1947, between campaigns for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, Mr. 
Stassen paused in the course of a Euro- 
pean “fact-finding” trip to visit Moscow 
and interview Russia’s top man. Mr. 
Stalin protested that he wanted peace. 
Mr. Stassen came away encouraged. 

Several Americans of both parties, in 
fact, have had private sessions with Mr. 
Stalin in recent years. As a rule, they, 
too, have been cheered by _pacifving 
words from the Generalissimo—only to 
be disillusioned later when Russia sub- 
stituted action for words. 

Kremlin guest list. Before Mr. Stas- 
sen, there was Joseph E. Davies, U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia from 1936 to 1938, 
who obtained an interview at a time 
when Mr. Stalin almost never saw for- 
eigners. It was a jolly, reassuring session. 
But, one vear later, Russia signed a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany and 
World War II was on. 

Wendell L. Willkie was a Kremlin call- 
er in 1942, as an unofficial emissary of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie also, 
had a_ pleasant Premier 
Stalin, but Russia remained distrustful 


session with 


JOSEPH STALIN 


and suspicious throughout the war. 
In 1944, Eric Johnston, then President 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
dropped in at the Kremlin, with no notice- 
able results. Then came Mr. Stassen in 
1947 to find Stalin fascinated by the idea 
of an inevitable American depression. But, 
at the same time, he was talking peace. 
Sequels were the seizure of Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Berlin blockade. 
Meanwhile, President Truman met Mr. 
Stalin at the Potsdam Conference of 1945 
“old Joe” as a 
promises. 


and was impressed by 
man who would keep _ his 
Through many developments Mr. Truman 
has discovered since that he was wrong. 
Present Defense Secretary George C. 
Marshall, when he was Secretary of State, 
took a deadlock in a Moscow Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting to Stalin, but got no- 
where. 

Men from other Western nations also 
have tried going direct to Mr. Stalin. The 
latest was Trygve Lie, Secretary General 
of the United Nations. He saw Stalin last 
May and heard some apparently reassur- 
ing statements. But within two months 
the Communists struck in Korea. 

These men find that Stalin interviews 
follow a pattern. The hour is late at 
night. An interpreter sits at the head of 
the table with Stalin in the first chair to 
the right and a top aide at his side. Pads 
and pencils are handy and Stalin doodles 
as the talk proceeds. 

The visitors find the Generalissimo a 
friendly man with an earthy humor and 


a wide range of facts and figures. They 
go away impressed. But later, however 
friendly and conciliatory he may _ have 
been, he is unable or unwilling to trans- 
late this attitude into action. 

Truman and Stalin. The Truman 
Administration decided months ago. in 
fact, that no good purpose was to be 
served by negotiations with Moscow. In- 
stead, policv has been to contain Russia 
by building up situations of U.S. strength 
that would force Russia to withhold her 
hand. This policy worked in Western Eu- 
rope and in Korea, though not in China. 

So Mr. Stassen’s proposed 
meeting would be a departure from Ad- 
ministration policy of avoiding conver- 
sations. Nor did Mr. Stassen discuss the 
project with the Administration before 
requesting a date with Mr. Stalin. 

Some called Stassen presumptuous, 
but President Truman was described as 
rather amused. So the official attitude 
became one of tolerant skepticism, a 
feeling that Mr. Stassen could do no harm 
in Moscow, nothing to embarrass the 
State Department. The Stassen letter to 
Stalin proposing the trip was featured 
on Voice of America foreign-language 
broadcasts. And he will have no trouble 
getting a passport if Moscow agrees to 
receive him. 

For months, Mr. Truman has discour- 
aged any personal meetings with Stalin. 
Moscow has suggested such conferences 
several times. These bids have been in- 
terpreted as meaning Russia would like 
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Sessions at the Kremlin are followed by disillusionment 
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“Junior—put down that book and turn on 
electric dog-washer”’ 


the 


Will you be using room-to-room tele- 
vision in 5 or 10 years? Electric dog- 
washers? Child-scrubbers? These 
days, hardly anything seems too far- 
fetched for the future! 

One thing is sure — year after year, 
you'll turn over more jobs to elec- 
tricity. Because electric service is the 
greatest work-time-and-trouble-saver 
that’s ever come down the pike. And 
because the business-managed electric 
companies see to it that there’s addi- 
tional electricity all ready when you 
and other people need it. 

That’s why there’s no power short- 
age today — even though America is 
using nearly twice as much electricity 


as before the war, in our homes, on our 
farms, in our businesses! 

You've seen some of the new power 
plants the business-managed electric 
companies have built. More are com- 
ing. Not just to keep up with the still- 
growing demand for electricity — but 
to keep well ahead of it! Already these 
companies have added half again as 
much electric supply as there was dur- 
ing World War II, when government 
officials said, ‘Electric power has 


never been too little or too late.” 





New Electric Company Power Plants Since the War 
Each black pin shows location of new power 
plant (or addition) of the business-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. Half are com 
pleted .. . the others scheduled for finishing by 
1953. This is why America has plenty of power! 





It is to your interest to know the facts about your electric service—and to know 
that America has plenty of power now, and has more building for the future. 
That’s why this advertisement is published by the business-managed, tax- 
paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 





@ "MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. Sundays — CBS — 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


* Company names on request from this magazine 
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The four Great Midwest States served by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway gained an 
average of 5 per cent in population during the 
past ten years. The 1950 census gives Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 14,925,- 
473, nearly 10 per cent of the United States’ 
total. 

Coupled with impressive gains in industrial output and per 
Capita income, the population increase evidences the importance 
of this rich heartland of America as a consuming market and as 

one of the finer places to live and work. 

The Midwest’s growth since 1940 is peculiarly significant 
because of the kind of people who inhabit its farms, villages and 
cities. No other region can boast a higher percentage of skilled, 

industrious and progressive farmers, workers and business 
men. 

For a century, the Midwest has been America’s 
greatest agricultural producer. Now, on the solid 
foundation of wealth from fertile farms, it is fast 
building a mighty industrial empire. Its communities 
offer ideal locations for all types of business and 

manufacture. 

Transportation service, as fine as any on earth, 
is provided by modern, efficient railroads. Im- 
portant among these is the strategically located 
M. & St. L. In and through the Great Midwest, 





Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L. 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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to obtain separate concessions from the 
U.S. that would split this country away 
from its European Allies. 

Mr. Truman is having none of that, 
The United Nations, he holds, is the place 
to discuss such questions. Nevertheless, 
the President says he would be glad to 
talk with Mr. Stalin if the latter would 
come to Washington. But, in Moscow, the 
answer is that the Premier’s health is too 
frail for such a journey. 

Once, during the 1948 presidential 
campaign, Mr. Truman decided to send 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson to Moscow 
as his personal peace emissary. Secretary 
of State Marshall objected, however, and 
the project was abandoned. 

Politics? Mr. Stassen, a_ big-boned 
young man with a ready smile and solemn 
speech, readily concedes that his project 
has one political aspect. He calls it an 


-Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE VINSON 
. . no trip 


implied criticism of Administration pol- 
icy for not having sought direct con- 
versations with Moscow. 

Some see deeper political possibilities. 
If the Kremlin should decide upon some 
modification of announced policy, it 
could seize the opportunity to make the 
change known through Stassen, to the 
political embarrassment of Truman and 
perhaps the enhancement of Mr. Stassen’s 
own political future. 

He went into politics while still a 
student at the University of Minnesota. 
At 31, he became Governor of Minnesota 
and proved a vigorous administrator. He 
was re-elected twice. Early in his third 
term he resigned to go into the Navy. 

Meanwhile, too young in 1940 to be a 
presidential candidate, he nevertheless 
delivered the keynote speech at the Re- 
publican National Convention. During 
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wa Most Convincing Adding Machine Offer Ever! 


tl his Navy service—and he saw much com- 
" bat duty in the Pacific—he kept his name 
way : é : 
‘y before the public, but his 1944 campaign 


hat, for the presidential nomination was from 
lace a distance. 
- In the course of the years, he showed 
ni himself a vigorous exponent of the inter- 
ld nationalist viewpoint. President Roosevelt 
yuld called him from the Pacific to serve on 


the U.S. delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference that organized the United 


tial Nations. In 1948 he campaigned vigor- 
a ously for the Presidency but lost the Re- 
end “s ae pe po 
bee: publican nomination to Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York. 
RN a MRT eT 


ies Since 1948, Mr. Stassen has been presi- 


dent of the University of Pennsylvania. — | 
He has traveled so much that campus | 
1e¢ as P a Os 
criticism has been aimed at Penn’s “ab- — | 
mn > ; 


sentee” President, and he has made nu- 
ect : : 
merous speeches. Nevertheless he has, 


| pega WORK FASTER! 


We are so sure the Clary can do your work faster than any other adding 
machine that we make this offer to users of 25 or more machines: If one of 
your operators can’t do your work faster on a free- trial Clary than on her 
present adding machine, we w ll pay hersalary during the week’s trial period. 

We make this daring offer to show you that the all-electric C lary, world’s 
fastest adding siecle, is engineered on an entirely new principle that 
gives it an operator’s speed up to 48% faster than other makes. For vou, 
this means more work output, lower office overhead. Prove it for yourself! 
You or your own Methods Department will be the judge. Mail the coupon 
now or call the Clary representative listed in phone book yellow pages. 








—Harris & Ewing 


GEORGE MARSHALL . Va we 
’ ’ “J ADDING MACHINE 


1950 MODEL 


2nd FASTEST 


. .. no satisfaction 








ONE TOUCH on handspan keyboard HERE’S PROOF of the Clary’s greater 


. politicians say, dropped from the public on. par 

é consciousness, and his status as a presi- enters an entire item, eliminates 4 : 5 work ¢ — ity. Two-minute test (pic- 
dential possibility in 1952 has-fraved. motions on every figure printed. Exclu- tured above) against next fastest ma- 

“a sciiiiientii hi cael i visit sive thumbadd baracross bottom makes chine dramatizes extra work Clary can 

7 ing S ‘Oposi is : . 

De M M St I he lai | | this practical. Less operator fatigue... do for you. Clary spins out 188 printed 
\LOSCOW { asse Cli , i F } . > if ; ; 

A ea Mr. Stassen disclaimed any | greater durability and longer life. items a minute. 

; 1952 political ambitions, but left a loop- 


hole. It was, he said “more than likely” 


that he would support some other man 
for the Republican nomination. But pol- y d k 
iticians still consider him “available.” tal 0eS your WOr faster 


Any constructive achievement in Mos- 
cow, of course. would jerk Mr. Stassen 
quickly into the front ranks of presidential 
possibilities, whether he likes it or not. 
But, in the light of the record of those 
who have made the pilgrimage to Moscow 
and been escorted to the usual late-night 
session at the Kremlin, the possibilities 


Manufacturer of Adding Machines and Bookkeeping Cash Registers 


Clary Multiplier Corporation, 
Dept. U-1 Name 


San Gabriel, California 





Firm 





Please tell me how I can take 
LJ advantage of your revolution- Id 
ary new Comparison test plan. {ddress__ 








of his working a change in Soviet policy [—] Please send me Free booklet, 6 = 
. : bot Prime, People and Equip- 
seem, to those who follow such develop- ment.” State eee ee ——— 
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ments, dim at best. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensiv. 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 





TOWN FOLKS PUSH LAND BOOM 


War Stimulates Heavy Bidding for Acreage 


City dwellers, investors, are 
buying up farms at premium 
prices. Farm land, on an average, 
is the highest ever. 

An urge to get back to the farm 
is a factor in the boom. So is a 
desire to cash in on high food 
prices, put savings in the land as 
a hedge against inflation. 

Prices are mounting so rapidly 
that a farmer who sells out often 
takes a loss to buy another place. 


The price of farm land, on the way 
down only a year ago, is at an all- 
time high now for the country as a 
whole. War and revived inflation are 
kindling a new land boom. 

In the great land boom that came with 
World War I and ended in a crash not 
long after that war, farmers were the 
ones who bid up prices. All over the 
United States they scrambled to buy 
more land, borrowing heavily to do it. 
Then prices of farm products broke and 
the land bubble burst. This time the 
boom is heavily underwritten by city 
people, not by farmers. 

All across the country, around medium 
and _ larger-sized cities, people from 
town are buying up land. A growing 
urge to put money into something tan- 
gible, a fear of what a world war 
might bring in the way of bombs, a 
desire to “get back to the land,” all are 
leading to farm purchases. Improved 
highways, greater use of automobiles, 
as well as telephones, electric power 
and indoor plumbing are adding to the 
trend. The drift, for many, is back to the 
open country. 

It is land as a cash investment, though, 
that is drawing much of the new money. 
And this city cash is bidding up farm 
real estate prices in many areas of the 
country. Farmers, as a result, often are 
having trouble in their efforts to increase 
their holdings. The problem now has 
reached the point where there is talk of 
a big tax on land transfers, and of other 
plans to slow down the trend. There is 
no real prospect of such a tax, though. 
Land will continue to go to those who 
can pay the price, whether from the city 
or the country. 
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Over-all picture of change in farm 
real estate prices is shown in the accom- 
panying chart. The price rise, on a 
national-average basis, probably is no 
more than 3 or 4 per cent since war be- 
gan in Korea. But here and there the 
rise is 10 to 20 per cent or more. And 
around cities, where part-time farming is 
the thing, the spurt in demand _ has 
boosted farm prices by as much as 30 
per cent. 

Farm-mortgage debt, too, has been ris- 
ing steadily. Yet the total is little more 
than half the 1923 peak of 11 billion 
dollars. And the number of farm sales 
in recent months has been declining. One 
reason is that people with farm property 
are getting more and more reluctant to 
sell. 

In the Midwest, investors are making 
good farm buys scarce and expensive. A 
central Illinois farmer, for example, “un- 
loaded” his holdings a year ago when 






prices of farm products were sagging. 
He got nearly $250 an acre. Now, with 
price prospects considerably _ brighter, 
he’s looking around for a new farm, and 
finding that he cannot get comparable 
land for less than $290 an acre. 

Even before war in Korea, Midwestern 
farm land was rising in price, as official 
Government figures show. On the basis 
of state-wide averages, farm real estate 
that brought $100 an acre in November, 
1949, had risen to $103 in Illinois, $104 
in Iowa and $105.50 in Minnesota by 
July, 1950. The full impact of a new 
war and a new period of inflation now 
has speeded this price rise. 

Investment of savings by business and 
professional persons is one thing that is 
bidding up farm-land prices. The doctor 
whose flourishing practice has built up a 
sizable bank account is putting his sav- 
ings into farm property instead of bonds. 
Many. such investors are looking for 


ices At New High 


(INDEX: 1912-14=100) 

















Source: Agriculture Department Through Mid-July, 1959 
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ts you so little, as eye care.” 


“Nothing you buy gives you so much, yet 


It’s right in front of your eyes 


oo yet Your Unseen Friend’ remains unseen 








Cos’ 





Look closely at these smartly-styled 
glasses. Look as long, as hard as you 


please...and you won't see the Nickel 
they contain. 
It’s right before your eyes, too... in 


the frames (mountings, some people call 
them ). But you don’t see this Nickel. You 
see the precious metal that surrounds it— 
gold, in this case. 

But take these glasses in your hand... 
watch them in use... and, though you 
don’t see the Nickel, you do see what 
it does. 

See how strong but light the frames 
are... 

See how they hold their shape, once 
properly fitted... 

See how beautifully they stand up un- 
der long wear, never rusting, never cor- 
roding. never becoming unsightly... 

Mostly, this is due to Nickel, “Your 


Unseen Friend.” That helps explain why 
Nickel is frequently added to other met- 
als. It shows you some of the advantages 
Nickel gives other metals. Advantages 
that make these metals more useful! to 
you ... advantages that would be lacking 
without Nickel... advantages that are out 
of all proportion to the small percentage 
of Nickel used! 
* * 

Because of these advantages, Nickel 
has a well-recognized place in conserving 
eyesight throughout the profession. 

It’s used in practically all professional 
equipment — diagnostic instruments, ex- 
amining instruments, sterilizers. It’s the 
“backbone” of most glasses. It’s the opti- 
cal manufacturer’s “Unseen Friend” in 
many different ways. 

Wherever you look... business, indus- 
try, your own home... Nickel is usually 


right in front of your eyes. It serves un- 
obtrusively, yet dependably. That’s why 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 





The Romance of Nickel 
is the name of a booklet that a } 
tells, in word and picture, Roming. : 
the story of Nickel, and lick € 
how Nickel is used to make 
life easier and more 
pleasant. It tells many | 
little-known facts that < a / 
make interesting conver- f 
sation. You'll really enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy. write The International Nickel Co. Inc, 
Dept. 369z, New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


.».Your Unseen Friend 


TRADE MARE 
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You use Commercial Credit money as long as 


Corporation office below. Just say, “Send me 
complete information about the plan referred 
to in U. S. News.” 


wero MOC Working capital 


TO MEET PRODUCTION DEMANDS...CUT COSTS? 


| 


~~ 


Commercial Credit can furnish you with 
the extra Working Capital you need, yet we 
do not burden you with the disadvantages 
of other methods of raising money. We do not 
become a partner in your business, nor do we 
buy stock, debentures or other capital issues. 


You retain complete control 
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ae over ownership, manage- 

| | | 3 — ment and profits 

| Coal ah ~~) 2 I 4 INSTALL NEW EQUIPMENT 
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The cost of our service is well in line with the 
value of the extra ee 
Working Capital “1 ecchiiee | 
you get. There - 


are no prelimi- 





nary fees, com- 
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LARGER PAYROLLS 





missions or other 





additional charges. 





you need it... but there is no expense 
(such as fixed interest or dividend 
commitments) when you don’t need 
our money. And our one charge (unlike divi- 


dends) is a tax deductible business expense. 


Usually all arrangements are completed 
and extra money made available within 
a few days. If you can use more money 


for any sound business 








reason, write, wire 
MEET TAX OBLIGATIONS or phone the nearest 


Commercial Credit 


CARRY MORE RECEIVABLES 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 
New York 17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 


. and more than 300 other financing offices in principal 


cities of the United States and Canada. 
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Special Report 





something that is likely to rise in value 
during an inflation period. 

Experience of investors in land at the 
start of the last inflation period tends to 
make farm real estate look more attrac- 
tive now. The lawyer or businessman 
who put $20,000 into a farm in 1940 
now finds his property worth $42,000, on 
the basis of an average increase in price. 
Even with the inflation water squeezed 
out of that value, the real return today 
if the investor sold would be about 
$24,000. With any real downturn in 
prices, though, it is farm land that takes 
one of the worst beatings. 

Other city people, at the same time, 
find a real tax incentive in the purchase 
of a farm. Losses in farm operations, in 
most cases, can be charged off against 
city income. Improvements, too, can be 
amortized. 

These and other factors are encourag- 
ing many people with money to put their 
savings into farm properties. 

Prices of farm lands in the northern 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain re- 
gions, however, still are far below their 
peak levels of 1920. In that 15-State 
area, only Kansas, Montana, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona report average 
farm prices higher than in the earlier 
boom year. South Dakota farm lands are 
more than a third below their 1920 peak. 

Northeastern farm real estate. by 
contrast, is bringing prices far above 
those of the boom that followed World 
War I. Nearly every State in the region, 
in fact, has higher-priced farm lands 
now. One reason is the growing tend- 
ency of wage earners to move out of 
the city and settle on small farms while 
they commute back and forth to work. 

Factory workers in the great industrial 
centers of the Northeast provide an ex- 
ample. Many of these are farm born 
and raised. Their idea often is to buy 
10 to 25 acres about 20 to 30 miles from 
town and put up a garage for the family 
to live in while they erect a permanent 
home. A backvard flock for fresh eggs, 
some fruit trees and a garden help to 
keep the table loaded and the budget 
down. 

Bigger, more comfortable farm prop- 
erties around these industrial centers a 
being bought up, too, by business and 
professional people who want to move 
their families out to the open spaces. 

In Michigan, as a result of these fac- 
tors and others, farm real estate that 
brought $80 an acre back in 1920, at top 
of one boom, was worth $102 an acr 
in November, 1949. Since then the sam 
land has risen to $108 an acre, and land 
around Michigan factory cities has 
jumped even more in price. In some othe1 
Northeastern States, farm properties ar 
nearly 50 per cent above their 1920 
peaks. 
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In the South, meanwhile, the sudden 
shortage of cotton has pushed land prices 
up sharply. A Texas farmer who sold 
good cotton land for $100 an acre a few 
months ago now is buying back into the 
business for $125 or more an acre. The 
boom, in this case, results from buying 
by farmers. 

‘Rising demand by both farmers and 
city people is creating a Florida land 
boom that surpasses anything else in the 
country. An Orlando lawyer who was 
buying up newly drained Everglades land 
for grazing at $2 and $3 an acre now 
is paying $15. Orange groves that 
brought $750 to $1,000 an acre two years 
ago, and as much as $1,000 only a few 
months back, now are selling for $2,000 
an acre. And the trend is even more 
sharply upward now. 

One major source of demand in Florida 
is the great number of retired couples 
who want to spend their later years on 
small farms in that State. Much of the 
Florida fruit-grove land now is being 
sold in 25 to 50-acre lots to couples who 
are moving to the sunny State after a 
life of work in Northeastern cities. And, 
in a surprising number of cases, acreage 
is going to younger vacationers from up 
North who decide to buy there now and 
use their land later on. 

On the West Coast, at the same time, 
farm real estate is rising in price some- 
what more slowly than in some other re- 
gions. Yet the population boom in Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon has in- 
flated farm prices to levels far above the 
peaks of 1920. Even on an average basis, 
rural property that was worth $100 an 
acre in California back in 1920 is worth 
$122 an acre now. And prices of the 
tich land in some of California’s irrigated 
valleys have risen far more than that. 

Life in the country and the warm 
climate of Southern California provide 
part of the attraction that explains these 
price rises. The idea of 15 acres and 
some fruit trees is growing in popularity 
all over that area. 

Prospect, thus, is that farm real 
estate prices will continue to rise as long 
as incomes and the prices of farm prod- 
ucts go on upward. For farmers them- 
selves, this means that expanding opera- 
tions to take advantage of higher prices 
will take more and more capital, or more 
mortgage debt. For investors, the out- 
look while prices and incomes are high is 
for a steady increase in the value of their 
investments. And for families who take 
the plunge and move out of the city, 
there is the dream of hobby farming, 
with 25 acres, a few fruit trees and a 
garden. 

The downturn, if and when it comes, 
can mean real trouble for most of these 
farm buyers. At that time, it is cash—not 
land—that will be in biggest demand. 
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Shippers are wearing a 
happier expression these 
days. Well, that’s easy to 
understand, because, with 
Sentinel Service providing 
dependable siding-to-siding 
schedules, guesswork is 
fast vanishing from ship- 
pers’ lives. 


The Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service is 
helpful, too! Shippers and 
receivers now get immediate 
information on both sched- 
ule interruptions and 
reforwardings. 


Here’s a new standard of 
dependability in the move- 
ment of carload freight—and 





shippers from coast to coast 
and from border to border 
can benefit. Ask the B&O 
man—he has a story that 
will be music to your ears! 





BALTIMORE & OHTO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better ! 








Cognae—and 
Courvoisier only 
—bears this 
registered phrase 
on every bottle. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


“tes 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier . . . and 
down through history Courvoisier 
has been the choice of those who 
could command the finest. It is the 
traditionally correct cognac—un- 
changing in quality—matchless: in 
flavour and aroma. 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY 
New York, N.Y., Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 
| ‘ i 
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PAY-RAISE PATTERN MOVES UP: 


STEEL IS KEY TO 


Wages have plenty of room to 
move before Government steps in 
with a freeze. Control powers are 
to be used cautiously, as a last 
resort. Other inflation curbs will 
be tested first. 

Workers, as a result, are get- 
ting pay increases all along the 
line. Pre-Korea pattern of 5 to 10 
cents an hour is giving way under 
pressure for more. New level may 
be at least 15 cents. 

Wages are being allowed to take 
another turn without interference 
from Government. Controls, if they 
are to be used at all, apparently are 
not to come until the present rush for 
higher pay has run its course. Credit 
restrictions, higher taxes will be given 
a chance to curb inflation before 
wage-price ceilings are tried. 

Some wage contracts to be signed in 
the weeks ahead are expected to call 
for increases in the neighborhood of 15 
cents an hour. This is up from the 5 to 
10-cent level that prevailed before the 
start of the Korean war. Whether the 
pattern tor future wages turns out to 
be 15 cents or less depends to a great 
extent on the outcome of wage negotia- 
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~Harris & Ewing 


CIO’‘S MURRAY 


. out to get an increase 


15-CENT ROUND 


tions that are now starting in the steel 
industry. 

Philip Murray’s CIO Steelworkers are 
out to get a substantial increase from 
steel. Though Mr. Murray preferred to 
keep the amount a secret, he is not ex- 
pected to be willing to settle for less than 
15 cents an hour. To take less would be 
considered bad policy, since members of 
the Steelworkers Union employed in the 
aluminum industry already have had their 
pay raised 15 cents. 

The trend toward higher wages, in this 
newest period of inflation, is likely to 
continue even if President Truman de- 
cides to use the wage and price controls 
handed to him by Congress. Unions are 
finding that the Defense Production Act, 
from which the President gets his con- 
trol powers, offers loopholes for increases 
that were not apparent to them at first. 
Basically, the Act assumes that wage con- 
trols will be applied whenever prices are 
controlled, but it also allows for excep- 
tions from this rule. 

Unions and Government officials now 
contend that the President may exempt 
an industry from wage regulation if he 
finds that the action is “necessary to pro- 
mote the national defense,” or if he finds 
that it is unnecessary to control wages 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

For example, it is argued that the 
President could freeze the price of steel 
without stabilizing wages of steelworkers. 
The basis might be that the imposition of 
wage controls would encourage employes 
of the industry to seek jobs in less im- 
portant industries where neither wages 
nor prices were held down. This might 
lead to a finding that the defense effort 
would be promoted by exempting steel 
from wage controls. 

Another section of the law instructs 
the President to give small business firms 
exemptions from the regulations wher 
possible. This clause might be used to 
exclude small firms from wage controls. 

But, if Mr. Truman does decide to ap- 
ply wage controls, there still appears to 
be authority in the law for several kinds 
of increases. An increase might be ap 
proved to tie wages to higher living costs 
Or wages of one group of workers might 
be raised to meet the level of pay in a 
competing plant. Again, profits of an em 
plover might be cited to justify his raising 
wages without corresponding price in 
creases. 

Congress, all the while, will be watch- 
ing to see how its wage and price rules 
are being enforced. The wage and price 
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’ -A = iin the Middle South 


ses an ...and each year reap a golden harvest 
st. FF from oil-rich seeds. It is a triumph of pri- 
~ ~~ vate initiative that cottonseed, soybeans, 
7 tung nuts and peanuts should be the basis 
for a growing Middle South industry, ad- 

, ding new wealth to this area of Arkansas, 


Louisiana and Mississippi. Oil extracting 

and processing plants throughout the Mid- 
‘0- 4 dle South convert an annual $160,887,000* 
ds aot seed harvest to oil, margarine, cattle feed 
es se and a list of other by-products that is grow- 
ing almost daily. 

This industry group is steadily increasing 
its plant investment in the Middle South. 
Like many others, these companies have 
confidence in the future of the area. With 
abundant resources of farm, forest and 
s mine; connection with the world’s largest 
it > reserves of natural gas and petroleum; 
rt plentiful electric power; interconnected 
| eg transportation; port facilities at New Or- 
é leans; and growing markets—the Middle 
South offers you outstanding advantages. 
Write for additional facts today. 

*U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 

any of these business-managed tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Pa Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 4 
New Orleans 14, La,’ New Orleans 9, La. 4 Voedd of Gp ne 
/ C orld Gg ortuntity 
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Think of the buying power that makes! And that’s just for August. 

Every month is a big farm income month in Michigan. Here, 
farmers produce a wider variety of crops...therefore, have crops 
going to market every month. 


month-after-month buying. 


Add up all these advantages—big market...steady market...a 
market covered by one publication—MICHIGAN FARMER. Put 


MICHIGAN FARMER first in 
influence in Michigan. 


Steady Buying Power Look at the month- 
after-month steadiness of Michigan farm 
income. Just as unique is the same steadi- 
mess over the last 100 years. Few other 
states are like it. Two that do match it are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, served by THE 
OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Ask for the facts on all three. 
Write to L 1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


* Based on 3-year (1947-48-49) cash receipts from 
farm marketings. 


Source: U.S.D.A. Farm Income Situation. 
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The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 
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Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 
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sections of the law will expire June 30, 
1951, unless extended before then. Con- 
gress might decide to tighten the wage 
sections of the law if it feels that the Ad- 
ministration has allowed pay raises to get 
out of hand. 

Unions are not letting that possibility 
stop them from getting increases while 
they can. 

Industry by industry, this is how 
wages are being pushed upward: 

Auto firms continue to follow a pat- 
tern of about 10 cents an hour. Willys- 
Overland has just met this pattern, in ad- 
dition to giving pensions and insurance 
benefits. Many workers may get further 
increases in December under the cost-of- 
living formula in most auto contracts, 
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ELECTRICAL WORKERS‘ CAREY 


a 10-cent raise 


This would add to pressure elsewhere 
for a pattern larger than 10 cents an hour. 

Electrical-equipment plants, in many 
cases, also are meeting the 10-cent figure. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. gave a raise 
of this size, plus 1 cent an hour to be 
applied to rates on some jobs. 

Pension and insurance benefits also 
were included in the agreement, which 
permits new wage talks in six months. 
This completed the CIO Electrical Work- 
ers’ contracts with major firms. James 
B, Carey, head of this union, now will 
try to apply the 10-cent pattern to smaller 
electrical firms. 

Aluminum manufacturers are grant- 
ing raises of 10 per cent, or about 15 
cents an hour on the average. Reynolds 
Metals Co. joined Aluminum Co. of 
America in volunteering a raise before 
contracts expired. 

Aircraft companies are accepting the 
10-cent pattern in some instances. One 
company that just granted a raise is 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corp., although its 
contract with the Machinists Union had 
nearly a year to run. Raises of 8 cents an 


hour go to workers paid $1.24 or less per 
cent for 


hour, with increases of 6 per 
those in higher brackets. This averages 
out at 10 cents. 

Hosiery manufacturers are giving 
raises of 25 cents an hour to 10,000 work- 
ers in 38 mills, as a result of an arbitra- 
tion award. 

Shipping lines in New York have 
agreed to raise pay of AFL Longshore- 
men 12 cents an hour. 

Textile mills also are getting in line 
with raises to CIO and AFL Textile 
Workers. Woolen mills have granted a 
12-cent increase to the CIO, which had 





Waris & Swing P 
MARITIME WORKERS’ CURRAN 
. . . @ handy clause 


waived pay demands in 1949 and early 
1950. Cotton textile firms, in some in- 
stances, gave raises of 10 per cent. 

Paper firms are raising wage levels 
by 5 to 10 cents an hour in various areas. 

Wage demands of many other 
unions already are on file and more are 
to come. The East Coast shipping indus- 
try is an example. Joseph Curran’s CIO 
Maritime Union is making use of a wage- 
reopening clause in its agreement, allow- 
ing it to file a wage demand at any time. 
CIO Marine Engineers also want an in- 
crease. 

Railroad brotherhoods are starting a 
new campaign for higher pay before the 
current dispute of Conductors and Train- 
men over the 40-hour week is completed. 
This dispute led to Government seizure 
of the railroads. Negotiations on the new 
demands will be between the companies 

and unions. 

CIO Rubber W tei want 25 cents 
more. The AFL Seafarers are seeking a 
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HERE'S A COMBINATION DESTINED TO MAKE 
MATERIALS HANDLING HISTORY— 


e The husky and versatile gas-powered Carloader 
fork-lift truck of 3,000-, 4,000- and 5,000-Ibs.-capac- 
ities, has done more than any other one model to 
establish Mechanized Materials Handling as essen- 
tial to modern high-speed, low-cost production. 


e The revolutionary Dynatork Drive cuts deeply into 
handling costs by increasing as much as 20 per 
cent the amount 
of work a fork 
truck can do. It 
transmits: engine 
power to the drive 
wheels by magnetic 
induction, through 
an air gap—no 
clutch, no convene 
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This combination of CAR- 
LOADER *and DYNATORK * 
DRIVE constitutes a for- 
ward step of enormous 
significance to the science 
of Materials Hondling. 
You'll want to know cll 
about it. A Clark bulletin 
will bring you the facts in 
convenient form. Write for 
it... or simply fill in the 


coupon ond moil it. 


*Trade Mork Reg. U. S. Pet. Off. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


TOWING : TRACTORS 
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Whatever your business, it’s a good bet that 


at least one figuring job is causing you needless worry. 

Is it a “deadline” job, such as preparing payroll figures? 

Is it something requiring extreme accuracy, such as estimating 
or engineering calculations? Or is it just the handling 

of a lot of figure work, without overtime? 

Whatever your particular figuring nightmare may be, the 
FRIDEN ULTRAMATIC will handle it swiftly and efficiently. 
Friden has won its leadership in the calculating field by its 
superior performance on the tough jobs. It is unequalled for its 
ease and simplicity of operation...unmatched for 
performance. Call your local Friden representative today for a 


demonstration, without obligation, or write... 








Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 
250 Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT @ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA ® SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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10 per cent increase. Other unions, such 
as the CIO’s Shoe Workers and Tele. 
phone Workers, are not saying what they 
will accept. They presumably will adjust 
their demands to conform to any national 
pattern that may emerge in the next few 
weeks. 


NLRB Clarifies 
Use of T-H Act 


Employers now can get a clear idea of 
whether they are entitled to protection of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in dealing with 
unions. Unions, too, have the same guide- 
posts to follow in deciding whether the 
National Labor Relations Board will take 
their complaints against employers. 

This clearing of the air comes in the 
form of a batch of decisions by NLRB 
listing the types of businesses that come 
under its jurisdiction. The decisions are 
expected to put an end to three years of 
bickering between the Board and its Gen- 
eral Counsel over the scope of the Board’s 
authority under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The new note of harmony indicates that 
the new General Counsel of NLRB, 
George J. Bott, is prepared to work more 
closely with the Board than did his pred- 
ecessor, Robert N. Denham. Mr. Den- 
ham recently was asked to resign by 
President Truman. 

Types of businesses over which 
NLRB now assumes jurisdiction are 
varied. They include: 

Radio stations, shipping lines, truck- 
ing firms, pipe lines,:interstate bus com- 
panies and others that serve as instru- 
ments or channels of interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Public utilities—such as power and 
light companies, gas companies and tele- 
phone lines—and transit systems. NLRB 
previously sometimes refused to take 
cases involving local bus lines. Now it is 
to take all such cases. 

Manufacturers shipping articles 
across State lines to a total value of 
$25,000 or more in a year. This group 
also includes concerns handling the goods 
during any stage of the shipment, pro- 
vided the total value reaches $25,000. 
The same rule applies to firms that per- 
form services for clients who are located 
in other States. 

Suppliers of materials or services 
needed for operation of companies in the 
above groups, provided that the goods or 
services are valued at $50,000 a year, 
or more. 

Other companies that bring into 
their States materials valued at $500,000 
or more annually tHrough direct pur 
chases or 1 million dollars in indirect 
purchases, such as through distributors. 
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Chain stores and branches of inter- 
state firms. 

Defense plants and other firms that 
have a “substantial effect” on the defense 
progratn. 

If a company finds that it cannot meet 
the minimum requirements of the mone- 
tarv vardsticks for either the goods 
brought into its State or those shipped to 
another State, NLRB still may take the 
case. The Board will add up the values 
of the outgoing and incoming articles 
that cross State lines and apply a per- 
centage formula. For example, a firm is 
eligible if it brings in goods amounting to 
15 per cent of the “intake” requirement 
and sends out goods valued at 90 per 
cent of the “outgo” requirement. Since 
the total is more than 100 per cent of 
the requirements, NLRB will take the 
case. 

Unlike Mr. Denham, Board Counsel 
Bott says he will be guided by the 
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NLRB COUNSEL BOTT 


. a note of harmony 


Board’s rules in issuing complaints against 
companies and unions. Mr. Denham 
sometimes issued complaints that the 
Board refused to consider. The former 
Counsel took the position that the Board 
should handle all cases affecting inter- 
state commerce, while the Board held 
out against cases involving small firms, 
having little effect on interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Denham also obtained injunctions 
against unions in disputes that later were 
dismissed by NLRB. In other cases, an 
employer's complaint against a union 
might be accepted by Mr. Denham while 
a union’s petition for an election in the 
same shop would be rejected by the 
Board, which had final say on the elec- 
tion cases. 
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Let Santa Fe give you the informa- 
tion you are seeking about freight 
transportation or industrial loca- 
tions. 

Santa Fe’s skilled freight traffic 
personnel can give you expert in- 
formation about all classes of freight 
transportation. 


For industrial development infor- 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 
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mation Santa Fe has a special de- 
partment to help you secure facts 
about the advantages the west and 
southwest offers for the expansion 
or relocation of your company. 


Take advantage of the informa- 
tion Santa Fe can give you, write or 
call your nearest Santa Fe traffic of- 
fice today. It pays to “Ship Santa Fe 
All The Way”! 
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Mean Profitable 
‘. Opportunities In 


Fast-growing Florida has every 
element needed for industrial 
success—expanding markets, 
ample ‘supply of dependable 
labor, a wide variety of raw 
materials. Good reasons why 
Florida today is the favored lo- 
cation for new industries and 
new businesses: why it's the 

location you've 

been seeking. 


OPERATING 
ECONOMIES 


Florida’s mild climate brings 
benefits in the form of lower 
overhead. Heating bills are 
negligible. productivity is 
higher, absenteeism is lower. 


Get the interesting details on 
how fast-growing Florida can 
benefit your business—today. 
Because Florida is expanding 
at such a rapid rate, it needs 
many new industries. and thus 
offers many new opportunities. 


FREE! New color folder on 
rapidly-growing markets and 
many opportunities in Florida. 
Write for your free copy today. 
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If you're interested in going into 
business in Florida, write us. 
stating type of business. We will 
send you helpful information. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


706D Commission Bldg., Tallahassee 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








HOW DEFENSE PRIORITIES WORK 


What are priority tags on military 
orders going to mean? 

Simply this: Manufacturers in the future 

will be required to fill military orders for 

materials and for finished products ahead 

of civilian. 


Will all military orders be priority? 
They might—except for some types of 
things such as utilities, foods, fuels, ete. 
If the armed services want, they can tag 
many orders with priorities, and from 
then on these carry preferences. The pref- 
erences must be given consideration by 
subcontractors and other suppliers, except 
in certain cases. 


What will the priority be like? 

It will be a simple mark “DO” (defense 
order) and as such will have to be hon- 
ored. The supplier or manufacturer who 
fails to honor a priority can be punished 
in several ways. There is no doubt about 
priority to come for military business. 


Will that business be big? 

Yes, it will be. The military may want 
most of the aluminum, for instance. It 
may put priority tags on big chunks of 
the available supply of copper and on 
important portions of steel of some types. 


Will every supplier have to give first 

call to every priority order? 
That’s the idea. Some might find them- 
selves swamped with orders marked 
“DO.” It may be that this would take 
a large part of the available materials or 
of finished products of a plant. 


What then happens? 

If plans now shaping are carried out, 
there may be some way to apportion 
priority orders if they tend to concen- 
trate. In other words, if a plant finds that 
as much as 25 per cent of its business is 
tagged “DO,” it could get some of the 
orders shifted to another plant that has 
less than 25 per cent of its business in 


“DO” orders. 


What's the purpose of that? 

The idea is to divide up the defense busi- 
ness and to assure that the Government 
will not overcrowd some producers with 
orders while others get none. The end re- 
sult might be that, otherwise, some will 
lose civilian business and be in a bad way 
if military business is slowed down. 


Is there assurance that military busi- 

ness won't multiply unnecessarily? 
That’s the big question. It might be found 
that one firm gets an order from the mili- 
tary. Then, to fill it, the firm might place 





Who Gets Materials 


e Military contracts are to get first 
call on materials. 

@ Many defense orders will carry 
priority tags. 

@ Producers must fill defense orders 
ahead of civilian. 

@ Essential civilian goods may get 
priorities later. 











orders for material and put a “DO” tag 
on quantities greater than needed to fill 
the military order. There may be pyra- 
miding of orders and of materials. That 
might be a way to get scarce materials. 
Officials are wondering about the prob- 
lem this would cause. They are not so 
sure how it would be handled. 


What if the system gets into a jam? 
Then producers might get a more com- 
plicated priority system. The end might 
be a system of allocations such as was 
used during the last war. 


Are there to be priorities for essential 
civilian production, too? 
Not at this time. But that may come later. 
Some officials of the National Production 
Authority think it may not be necessary, 
to any extent, until after the first of the 
vear, if then. But there will be priorities 
for materials needed for essential civilian 
goods if a pinch is felt in that direction. 
This would further complicate the job of 
administering priority orders. 


Will all “DO” orders have equal 
rating? Or will some be given 
precedence? 

Present plan is to put all “DO” orders on 

equal footing. They are supposed to be 

handled by suppliers on a first-come, first- 
served basis. In other words, there will 
be, at this time, no 1-A, 1-AA and 1-AAA 
ratings of priorities, such as those that 

complicated things during World War II. 

But, in some cases, Defense officials can 

issue special authorizations that would 

have the effect of giving super rating to 
some priority orders. 


Can other agencies than the Defense 
Department issue “‘DO” orders? 
Priority tags also can be issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in connection 
with its orders. Other agencies and de 
partments are not authorized to issuc 
priority orders at this time. They may be 

able to do so later. 
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ELJER CO., AN OUTSTANDING 
MANUFACTURER OF PLUMBING 
FIXTURES, HAS SELECTED EQUITABLE 









R. E. CRANE SAYS 
“We're not pension experts, but we had learned enough 
about the subject to know that our pension problems weren't 
entirely eliminated when we left the bargaining table. At this 
point we felt the need of a third party qualified to relieve us 
‘ of the responsibilities that go with payment of pensions and 
determination of the liabilities involved. We also wanted 

an arrangement which would not only permit prefunding of 





































ag . pension costs on a flexible basis but provide for guaranteed 

: i . R. E. CRANE 

vi \\ pensions after retirement. — 

. N “We found just what we needed in Equitable's Non-Contribu- en 
\\ tory Flexible Deposit Administration Contract.” 
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As the originator of Group Insurance with more than 20 years’ exper- 
ience in sound pension planning—The Equitable Society offers three 







basic pension plans adaptable to the particular needs of industry. 







THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 
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For Proved Hypoid Gearing! 


Irs easy to judge a truck! Take a good look at the 
axles that carry, move and stop the load! Make sure they’re 
Timken-Detroit Axles with Hypoid Gearing. For nothing con- 
tributes more to improved performance, longer vehicle life and 
lower maintenance costs than modern Hypoid Gearing. Pio- 
neered, developed and produced by Timken-Detroit—the one 
truck axle manufacturer with years of Hypoid experience and 
know-how—this rugged axle gearing is proved by billions of 
miles of on-the-job operation. The next time you buy trucks 
look underneath! Look for Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes— 


and Hypoid Gearing! 

HYPOI The offset Hypoid 
pinion is bigger and 
stronger, Bearings 
HEAVY-DUTY GEARING ... bigger. More 
teeth are in contact, reducing loading per unit 
of contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity 
_ is increased. Slower gear ratios are practical 

without loss of strength. 


ONE JOB IN EVERY SEVEN IS IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


, 
TIMKEN 








- 





SEND FOR THIS INFORMA- 


TIVE, ILLUSTRATED BOOK- 

LET ON HYPOID GEARING 

A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TODAY! IT’S YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING! 











WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 





PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. e UTICA, N. Y. 
ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO e NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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YOU CAN expect the Army, Navwy 

and Air Force to follow unified 
policies in giving security clearances to 
contractors’ employes and facilities used 
on military contracts. The Munitions 
Board of the Department of Defense an- 
nounces that the armed services will use 
the same policies to simplify and speed 
up clearance procedures. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for commissions that 
you pay to your manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative for helping vou to get Govern- 
ment contracts. The U.S. Tax Court 
allows one company to deduct such com. 
missions as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, so long as no undue in- 
fluence is used in getting the contracts, 


* * * 


YOU CAN import scrap metals 

into the U.S. without paying an im- 
port duty. The President signs the bill 
permitting duty-free imports until next 
June 30 of scrap iron and steel and non- 
ferrous-metal scrap. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a shoe manufac- 

turer, pay learners in your plant less 
than the minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour called for by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The Wage-Hour Division of 
the Labor Department issues special 
regulations allowing learners in the shoe 
industry to be paid lower wages where 
permission is obtained. 


* * * 


YOU CAN look for the new General 

Counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to make public his rulings on 
whether to take action on charges of un- 
fair labor practices. This procedure is 
announced by the new General Counsel, 
who reverses the policy of his predeces- 
sor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from your tax col- 

lector copies of the new withhold- 
ing statement that wiil be used in con- 
nection with wages and withholdings in 
1951. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
approves the 1951 Form W-2, which 
will show Social Security taxes withheld 
as well as income tax withholdings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from Federal Re- 

serve Banks how the new install- 
ment-credit control rules affect loans 
for home repairs, alterations and im- 
provements. The Federal Reserve Board 
issues official interpretations to answer 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
curt and administrative decisions 


yestions in connection with application 
ff Regulation W on such loans. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fire an em- 

ploye for failure to join a union, in 
wmpliance with a “union shop” contract 
Jause requiring union membership by 
employes, until NLRB certifies that a 
plant election approved such a clause. 
The Labor Board orders reinstatement of 
,worker discharged after a “union shop” 
dection but before the official certifica- 
tion by NLRB, two months later. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an emplover, ex- 

pect NLRB to uphold your refusal to 
bargain with the certified bargaining 
ynion in your plant on the ground that 
its members have split up into two 
mions. In ruling on this, the Labor 
Board says that the employer might ob- 
tain a new election in such a case, if re- 
juested at an appropriate time. 


* * * 


fy] YOU CANNOT expect to treat as a 

long-term capital gain, for tax pur- 
ses, the amount that you receive from 
corporation in return for agreeing not 
to exercise your option to buy the com- 
pany’s stock. The Tax Court holds that 
such a profit is a short-term capital gain. 
Itmay not be taxed as a long-term gain 
cause there was no “sale or exchange” 
f a capital asset. 


* * * 


fy YOU CANNOT expect Christmas 

parcels to reach servicemen in Ko- 
rea, Japan and other Pacific bases unless 
ou mail the packages by November 1. 
This mailing time is established by the 
Post Office Department to insure delivery 
by December 25. Christmas parcels for 
Europe or other overseas bases should 
be mailed by November 15. 


YOU CANNOT ship certain addi- 

tional nonferrous metals to any 
country, except Canada, without license 
fom the Commerce Department. Items 
for which controls are tightened include 
some aluminum ores and concentrates 
ind alloys. and some _ copper, brass, 
bronze and zinc manufactures. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refe r interested readers to svurces of this 
basic material. 
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HOW TO PROTECT METAL 
FROM MOISTURE AND STEAM" 


You'll find the answer in this — 
‘ © M4 . ia 
NEW FREE BOOK! And the so- Painting Yq II 
lution to hundreds of industrial ; With 7 
painting problems, too. Alcoa has uminuhy 
( 





prepared this book especially for 
industrial paint buyers. We do not 
make paint. But we want you to 
be sure to receive all the benefits oe 
that come when you buy and . SS 
apply the right aluminum paint. 

[n this book you'll find information about the proper 
application of aluminum paint on heated surfaces. You'll 
learn when and where to use Aluminum Metal and 
Masonry Paint and about special applications to meet 
unusual conditions. You'll also discover there is a right 
paint for covering weather-exposed wood. 

This book will help you get better value, better results 
from the aluminum paint you buy. Just attach this cou- 
pon to your letterhead and this valuable book will be 
sent to you. 


pariclsry ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Lx} t Paint Service Bureau, 1743K Gulf Bldg., 
% Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALBRON ® 


Look for this shield on aluminum Name (please print)___ eae eR 
paints made by many paint 

manufacturers using ALCOA Address___ : 

PIGMENTS. i — —— State aes eee 
*The right'kind of paint for heat- We plan to paint the following _ aa 
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Busiest thing around nowadays is your 
old friend, the freight car! 
Busy carrying the things that America 
eats, wears and uses. 
Busy carrying the raw materials to 
make these things. 
Busy carrying the machinery, the mu- 
nitions and the material that go to 
make our country strong. 
Increased military movements — in- 
creased defense demands — increased 
buying — increased production all along 


the line —all these mean that each week 


eee ——— 
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850,000 freight cars are loaded and sent 
on their way. That’s enough to make a 
train stretching all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again! 
The railroads have moved swiftly to 
meet the increased demand for freight 
cars. They have stepped up their car re- 
pair and rebuilding program. And they 
have ordered more than 100,000 new 
freight cars for earliest possible delivery. 
Shippers are helping greatly by load- 
ing and unloading cars promptly and by 
operating shipping rooms and loading 
platforms six days a week instead of five 
— the equivalent of adding thousands of 
cars to the present supply! 
It all adds up to the fact that the rail- 
road freight car fleet is busy and growing 
.. continuing to carry the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the goods for America’s civil- 


ian economy and her national defense! 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen had better get prepared for a creeping onset of controls. Those 
now imposed are just a beginning--and they mark a very slow start at that. 
Defense orders--the "DO" priority--are going to be put on just about every- 
thing that the armed forces want. It's the same with atomic-energy orders. 
Inventory controls--now vague--almost surely are to be tightened. 
More priorities for essential civilian supplies also are to be expected. 
Material allocations are probable within 60 to 90 days. That amounts to 
rationing of basic supplies at the manufacturers' level. It's already on rubber. 
Limitation orders on some civilian output probably will come next year. 
This outlook stems from estimates of military requirements that are just 
now beginning to come in. Military demands for certain basic supplies are a 
surprise to the Government controllers. But they are to be accepted. 

















Fundamental point is that top men in Government are dead set about going 
ahead with the arms program, both here and abroad, and with going about the job 
with dispatch. That explains the wave of official warnings about the dangers of 
a letdown after the war with Korea stops, or slows down materially. 


To let you in on some of the requirements now being worked out-.... 
Aluminum demand of the military, now put at 20 per cent of output, is 
expected actually to go way above that point when the arms program gets going. 

Copper needs for arms will put a tight squeeze on a metal already scarce. 

Flat-rolled steel for the military may take 40 per cent of the industry's 
capacity. That is an estimate being made in the industry itself. It promises 
hardship for automobiles, appliances, a host of users of flat-rolled steel. 

You can also expect a Squeeze on civilian Supplies at other points. One is 
in nickel. Another is in zinc. Another is in styrene for synthetic rubber. 
The officials who say the present period is like that from early 1940 to end of 
1941 mean just that. They expect a gradual approach to tighter controls. 











There also are other programs besides the military that will be favored. 

Freight-car output is to rise from about 40,000 cars a year to more than 
100,000 cars. That means at least a million tons more steel for car builders. 

Petroleum industry wants to step up steel from 9.9 million tons in 1950 
to 11.6 million tons in 1951. That's for drilling and pipe-line expansion. 

These two industries are likely to get some priorities of their own. 

Industrial expansion, in addition, is likely to be hastened in steel. in 
aluminum and in electric power, among other industries. All this expansion is 
to add another essential bite to the military bite on basic supplies. 














Furthermore, don't overlook the stockpiling program in the period ahead. 











Stockpiling is to go along, side by side with the military rrogranz, if. the 
defense planners get their way. They would give it almost equal priority. 

A stockpile of strategic materials is regarded as about &s es ential an 
element of defense as a strong, weil-equinved military establishmen?. 

Program of stockpiling is quite likely to be removed from the De“ense 
Department, where stockpile demands and military demands often nave cor eted. 
The idea now is to end that competition, make the decisions independent cnes. 

A stepup in buying for the stockpile will include such méter ai tin, 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


nickel, zinc, manganese, copper, natural rubber and maybe even wool. 

When stockpiling is pushed along with military buying, as the planners now 
want to do, civilian supplies of these materials become due for another pinch. 
A pinch isn't likely before next year, perhaps not until fairly late in the 
year, but there does not seem to be much doubt that such a pinch will come. 


Another big project coming up is the civil-defense program. 

Civil defense hasn't had much public notice until very recently. But it 
has had a lot of inside study and thought. And plans are going forward. 

First appropriation for civil defense probably will be requested from Con- 
gress next year. It will be rather modest in amount, just enough to start. 

In future years, however, civil defense will be a big-scale project if 
plans now blueprinted really jell. Planners expect a lot of popular support. 











Major point not to be overlooked in all these plans is that Government is 
embarking on a program to increase military strength, defend the population and 
expand productive capacity rather vastly. While all this is going on, not much 
of the increased output is to be available for civilian enjoyment. Under such 
projects, if undertaken, "business as usual" is out for a long time. 


Wage-price controls, however, are not scheduled for early application. 

Price controls may be applied on a few commodities, selectively, but hope 
is that over-all controls can be avoided. A loophole in Defense Production Act 
probably will permit selective price controls without wage controls. 

Wage control is getting a very cautious approach, even though Congress 
intended that, if price controls are used, wage controls should follow along. 

Underlying idea at present is that wage-price controls can be avoided if 
Congress raises taxes high enough and if credit terms are stiff enough to put 
a heavy damper on consumer demand. Those are two quite big IFs, although demand 
does seem to be easing a bit just now. (See page ll.) 











Underlying forces, however, still seem to be on the side of rising prices. 

Finished-goods prices do not yet reflect fully the recent increases in 
prices of raw materials, or the increases granted and being granted in wages. 

Material costs, since Korean war, are up ll to 12 per cent for producers of 
both hard goods, such as autos and appliances, and lines of soft goods. 

Wage costs are definitely headed upward by around 10 per cent or more. 

Combined rise of wage and material costs points to a price rise ahead for 
finished goods unless profits are to be squeezed rather sharply. 

Steel costs, for example, probably will go up around $10 a ton as a result 
of a 10 per cent jump in wage rates and a 27 per cent boost in material costs. 

Automobile costs probably are up at least $20 a car because of recent wage 
hikes, and maybe another $20 to $40 because of higher material prices. 

The examples of steel and automobiles are typical of what is going on all 
through industry. They explain recent price hikes in a number of lines. And 
they indicate that a time may come when wage and price controls are forced. 

















Cotton production gets the go-ahead signal for 1951 from the Government. 

Acreage controls are lifted from cotton farmers and they are officially 
asked to produce 16 million bales next year, against this year's 10 million. 

Additional cotton imports of 1.5 million pounds are allowed for this year 
by Mr. Truman. That is to be the high-quality long-staple variety. 

Cotton linters and cotton pulp are put on the list of banned exports. 

These moves are a reflection of war-developed shortage in a surplus item. 














Building industry shows concern about the mortgage-credit controls that are 
expected to be imposed. Industry fear is that tight credit will cut back build- 
ing activity long before defense demands will demonstrate the need for it. 
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QUESTIONS LIKE a N 
number of long distance calls and the 
respective charges—are now being 
answered in.advance by many pho 
companies using a unique yet Jess. ~~ 

expensive billing system. 
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Another example of the way Recordak microfilming is 


bringing increased efficiency to 65 different types 
of business ... thousands of concerns, 


Every time you place a long distance call the operator 
fills out a toll ticket, which is time-stamped when you’re 
connected with your party ...and when you hang up. 


Before . . . these tickets were used for office reference 
only. Billing clerks would transcribe the toll charge, the 
tax, and the destination of the call to the customer’s state- 
ments. Then, the tickets were filed away—ready to answer 
the questions of puzzled subscribers. 

With the new billing system—already adopted by many 
telephone companies—it’s a different story: the toll tickets 
are put to work... are microfilmed . . . and then sent out to 
the subscriber along with a simplified listing of the ticket 
totals. Thus, with the documented evidence in hand, charges 
are recalled readily . . . questions are answered in advance. 

For the telephone company, too, there are important 
advantages: (1) Bills are turned out at a fraction of former 
billing cost because only a listing of toll ticket totals is 
necessary; (2) Adjustment costs are greatly reduced; (3) 


Filing space requirements are cut as much as 99%—micro- 
film copies are filed at the finger tips . . . ready for immediate 
review in a Recordak Film Reader; (4) Good will is increased. 

Regardless of your type of business—or its size—you 
should look into Recordak microfilming soon. Remember, 
it’s being used today by 65 different types of business... 
thousands of concerns—to save dollars in routines which 
might well be similar to some of yours. 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong,” which gives you 
a broad picture of its possibilities. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New § 


York 22, N. Y. 


a 


Recordak” is a trade-mark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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All Fires Are Extinguishable 
GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable”, “partly 
preventable”’ and ‘‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. ... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











Size—4" high 


5'4" wide, 1 % " deep 


BENDIX-FRIEZ 


Haro, | 


A PRECISION HUMIDITY 
AND TEMPERATURE INDICATOR 


This precision, hair-operated fomcuter is manufac- 
tured and calibrated to prof tandards by 
the maker of the world’s finest weather instruments. 
Handsome, modern case for desk or wall mounting 
with instant-reading dial. Your trademark on the 


case on orders of over 50. A distin- $18 





guished gilt for eaby...csiccevecccss 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 


Order direct from 
FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION of 

Dept. U ue} 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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LOSING SOME OF ITS GOLD: 





U. S. 





PLENTY LEFT TO COVER DOLLAR 


The world’s dollar famine is 
broken at last. That's the story 
behind the new urge abroad to 
buy gold from the U. S. 

It doesn’t mean a big flight 
from the dollar. But Marshall 
Plan and trade are giving other 
countries more U.S. cash than 
they need—so they’re using it to 
buy up gold. 

The flow is significant, but not 
alarming. U. S. still owns 70 per 
cent of all the world’s gold; out- 
side of Russia. 


The scramble for dollars that, over 
the years, resulted in loading this 
country up with most of the world’s 
gold is coming to an end. Gold now is 
flowing out of, not into, the United 
States. 

In less than a year, as the chart below 
shows, the vast gold holdings of the 
U.S. Treasury have shrunk by 1.1 billion 
dollars. Since the Korean war started, 
Treasury stocks have been diminishing 
at an annual rate of around 2 billion 
dollars. 

What is happening now reverses 
events of the years just following World 


War II. At that time, the world was yp. 
loading gold on this country to fais 
dollars. U.S. stocks built up at an annua 
rate of 2 billion dollars a year. 

Today, however, some countries acty. 
ally find themselves with more dollar 
than they know what to do with. The, 
are drawing on those dollars to buy bac 
some of the gold they sold to the U,§ 
Treasury. 

Principal buyers of U.S. gold ar 
European countries, the ones that are 
drawing gifts of dollars under this Gov. 
ernment’s Marshall Plan. These gifts 
when added to the profit dollars that 
the same countries are piling up hy 
selling more and buying less in the 
United States, are putting an end to the 
dollar famine that reached the crisis stage 
as recently as 1949. 

In effect, the American taxpayer js 
picking up the check for much of the 
gold that European countries are buying 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

It comes down to a matter of the 
balance of trade. U.S. exports and im- 
ports now come closer to balancing thar 
they have for many years. This county 
is paying dollars, and at high prices, for 
raw materials, while either giving awa) 
or selling on credit a large slice of its 
exports. Result is that other countries 
are getting out of the woods, so far a 
dollars are concerned. 





Gold Pile 
Starts to 


Treasury Holdings 





$8.2 
BILLION 





Britain, for example, is reported to 
have bought 500 or 600 million dollars 
$24.6 

BILLION $23.5 
$22 BILLION | 


BILLION 
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worth of U.S. gold in the last year, or 
roughly half of this country’s net out- 
fow during the same period. During the 
st fiscal year, Britain drew 948 million 
dollars under the Marshall Plan. That 
was at least half again as much as she 
spent for U.S. gold. 

In the three months after war started 
in Korea, the gold and dollar reserves of 
the sterling area, presided over by Brit- 
ains Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, have picked up by 334 
milion dollars. They have more than 
joubled in the year since devaluation of 
the pound, reaching 2.76 billions on 
September 30, 1950. Great Britain’s re- 
every has far exceeded Sir Staftord’s 
expectations. 

Britain is trying hard to replenish her 
sold stocks, hoping in this way to add 
further strength and prestige to the 
pound sterling. Gold backing still is be- 
lieved by most money authorities, in 
Britain as well as other countries, to be 
the best assurance of public confidence 
in a currency. 

Italy announced officially that she had 
bought 145 million dollars’ worth of gold, 
114 million of it from the United States. 
Next to Britain, Italy has been the big- 
gest buyer of the metal from this country. 
The Italians, like the British, are trying 
to give their currency some additional 
support. 

Switzerland, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Argentina, Mexico, Vene- 
mela, Egypt and Thailand have bought 
gold in amounts varying from 26 to 70 
million dollars in the last year. 

Canada has bought a little U.S. gold, 
but still prefers to keep most of her 
growing reserves in the form of U.S. dol- 
lars. The Canadians’ own dollar has 
taken on such strength that Finance 
Minister Douglas Abbott set it free to 
seek its own level in world trade. It 
juickly bounded up above the old pegged 
rate of 91 U.S. cents. 

Thailand’s Finance Minister, in an in- 
terview that shocked the U.S. Treasury, 
said he had bought 43 million dollars’ 
worth of gold because “gold is safer than 
the U.S. dollar.” 

Egypt has been converting dollars into 
gold, reportedly fearing that U.S. might 
sap some new wartime controls on for- 
eign-owned dollars. 

This same fear has caused a good many 
private investors abroad to liquidate their 
holdings in the U.S. and take their money 
out. This adds to the already growing 
volume of dollars abroad. 

Then, too, there are financial experts 
in Europe and elsewhere who point out 
privately that, while no early devaluation 
of the dollar in terms of gold is in the 
cards, there is no guarantee that the dol- 
lar will keep its present gold value for- 
ever. In other words, according to this 
view, any change in gold would make it 
buy more dollars, not fewer. So these 
people, looking many years into the fu- 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no makeready. 

It copies directly from your original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 
DITTO, Inc., 2283 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 2283 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

( ) Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator and samples of work produced on it. 

() Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
Duplicator for me. 
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It pays to do 
business in 
| NewYork State! 


Labor stays on the job in New 
York State. In 1949, New 
York was 54% below the 
national average in terms 
of man-days lost through 
strikes. Labor’s on-the-job 
stability has encouraged New 
York plants to expand oper- 
ations... and has persuaded 
many out-of-state firms to 
locate new factories in the 
midst of this dependable la 
bor supply. For factual in- 
formationof particular inter- 
est to your industry, write: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 164, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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ture, think that logic is on the side of 


owning gold. 


To a limited extent, thus, the recent 
outflow of U.S. gold can be termed a 
S. officials esti- 
mate, however, that not more than 25 
per cent of the movement of gold out of 
this country since the beginning of the 


flight from the dollar. U. 


Korean war, if that much, can 


happen to the dollar. 


Most foreign finance ministers agree 
that, with the single exception of the 
Swiss franc, the U.S. dollar still is the 


world’s strongest major currency. In 
most cases, they have simply seized on 
the opportunity to tuck away some gold 
to bolster their own currencies while they 
were in a position to do so. 

In U. S., the gold outflow has not vet 
gone far enough to cause official concern. 





—Black 
U.S. GOLD STOCKS 
A rush of customers 


Star 


Few think that there is anything in the 
picture now to suggest a dangerous run 
on the dollar. 

U.S. Treasury still holds nearly 23.5 
billion dollars’ worth of gold. That is 
close to 70 per cent of the world’s mone- 
tary stocks outside of Russia. Russian 
holdings are a closely held secret of the 
Kremlin. Estimates range all the way 
from 2 to 17 billion dollars’ worth, though 
the latter figure is believed by most U.S. 
authorities to be much too high. 

Actually, the U.S. Treasury never 
wanted or needed as much as 23 billion 
dollars’ worth of gold. Official attitude 
now is to welcome a gold outflow, so long 
as it keeps within bounds. 

When countries sell gold to this Gov- 
ernment for dollars, and then use the 
dollars to buy goods in the U.S. market, 
the effect is inflationary. This happened 


be ac- 
counted for by fear of what is going to 
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Convenient 
to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
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Rooms with bath from $7 to $12 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 19. 

AND JULY 2. 1946. 
of t S. News & World Report 
ington, D. C., for September 29, 
District 


published weekly at Wash- 
1950. 
of Columbia—ss 


Before me, a Notary Public 
lumbia afc 


in and for the District 
said, personally appeared Anthony R. ( 
having been y sworn according to law, depose 
that he is the Business Manager of U. S. News & World 
and that the following is to the best of his knowle 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly -or triweekly newspaper, the 
culation), ete., of th iF: 
in the above caption, required by the 
amended by the acts of Mare . 1933, 
i 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the 
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names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
States News Publishing Corporation, 24th & N Sts 
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lishing Corporation, Washington, D. C.; David 
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No. 1, Fairfax, Va.; Chase National Bank, New York City (as 
trusice for Mark Lawrence. Mrs. A. Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs 
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Lawrence Hart. Jr.. Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Stur 
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reason to believe that any other person, ass i 
tion has any interest direct or indirect 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 





5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or othe 
wise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months prec ng 
the date shown above was 370,311 


ANTHONY R 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of Oct 
ber, 50 


GOULD, Business Manager 


{SEAL} ELIZABETH M. BARTHEL, Notary Public 


My commission expires May 31, 1952. 
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in earlier postwar years, and became a 
matter of real concern. 

On the other hand, when governments 
buy gold from the U.S. Treasury, the 
fect is to reduce their holdings of dol- | 
lars, Which otherwise might go into the 
market and aggravate the demand for 
searce goods. | 

In theory, any reduction in the gold | 
holdings of this Government has the effect 
f contracting the base of the U. S. money 
t upply. As a practical matter, however, | 
| no such result is to be expected soon. 

; Fact is that this Government still holds 
| fa more gold than is required by law as 
, reserves against currency and deposits. 
Legal requirement is a 25 per cent back- 
ing for Federal Reserve notes and for 
the reserve accounts that commercial 
banks keep in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
$15 | tem against customers’ deposits. Actually, 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 





$165,297 631.45 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
Strength for the pound 


the gold now on hand amounts to a 53 
per cent backing for currency and reserve 
deposits. In other words, the money sup- 
ply could more than double without ex- 
ceeding the required ratio. Or, to put it 





United States Government Securities 

State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Bondsand Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) 

Loans and Bills Purchased oe ate Wa 

Accrued Interest, .dccounts Receivable, etc.. 

Banking House : 

Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. 


LIABILITIES 





197,154,588. 
59 060 398.16 
1,500,000.00 


2,240,7 25.35 


3,000 000.00 


12.182,088.27 


$671 822,030.20 











another way, the present gold stock of ae 

3 bili : Id ; ink - 10.5 billi Deposits: U.S. Government $ 4372774951 
xe *3 billion could shrink to 10.5 billion All Other 541 345.018 84 
Na without getting below the amount re- Official Checks Outstanding 8.232.385.0535 — $593,305,153.40 

quired against the present volume of Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... #,466,175.86 

currency and bank reserve deposits. Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 

: oe + "vedi su ec ae ? 297 481.8 

x Gold outflow, nevertheless, is im- - _— Issued .. +--+. eeeeee cess ec ccereeeeens ie pap } 
: ae pate " ~~ e CGPUEE 0s oceania esscese unc doetedebacvetnsice 20 000, Of 
ai portant to the average American. It sig- Surplus i eR SS WED Ui EL 30,000.000.00 
ani Nals the end of a dollar famine that has Rotini Maa rs xo siades vease scent teas 11.753 219.13 
© | cost the U.S. taxpayer billions to relieve. $671.822,030.20 
: It offers new evidence that foreign cur- SS 

rencies are getting ready once more to } United States Goverument securitics carricd at $€2,464,731.81 in the above 

stand on their own feet. And, at home, | | te cats te tee be Ge et ee 

+ | ublic montes as requircd by law, and for othe urposes. 
it provides some assurance that the move- | : ‘ ; 
ment of gold this ti _ t to aggravat “Member Federal Reserve System 
hi sits : “ ru - - “" nani — | “Uember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Industrial sites... lots of strategically 
locgted land available. 








Northern California’s accessible 


location can put you right in the heart 
of this 20 billion dollar market. 


You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


There’s a mighty market in the 11-state West ...as many businesses have found. It’s the nation’s fastest 
growing market—2.3 times the national average. In centrally located Northern California the population has 


jumped over 50% in ten years. California’s individual income has tripled—farm income alone is well over 


two billion dollars annually. ¢ In this growing area, P. G. and E. is completing its great postwar expansion 
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program—largest in the country. By mid-1951, nearly 4,000,000 h.p. will be 


available in our interconnected system—and we'll keep building ahead of 





the growing demands of the area. Rates are among the nation’s lowest. © Write 
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usiness Around the World 





LONDON... .WASHINGTON....OTTAWA.... 





>> Casting loose of the Canadian dollar turned thoughts to the British pound. 
Would it, too, be moved up against the American dollar? 
The British Treasury has strongly denied such a possibility at this time. 
Official denials are the usual thing. You don't advertise such moves. 
Upward revaluation of the pound would make imports cheaper for the British. 











Rising import prices are a definite worry in London. It sends up costs. 
More important, though, is revaluation's other effect: making British ex- 





ports more expensive to others. Exports might drop. The British want desper- 
ately to keep exports up. Exports get as high a priority as rearming in Britain. 


>> London's financial position is strengthening. But you must remember that 
London is the banking center of the whole sterling area. It's not Britain but 
the rest of the sterling area that is making most of the dollar gains. 

Britain still is not making ends meet in trade with dollar countries. 
Britain still leans on Marshall Plan aid. Without this aid, Britain would still 
have to draw on the dollar strength piled up by the Empire and Dominions. 

Empire countries contributed most of the 324-million-dollar increase in 
London's gold and dollar reserves in the third quarter. Britain put in that 
part of Marshall Plan aid not needed to balance trade with the dollar area. 

Revaluation of the pound, thus, really could be based only on continued 
American aid. That would be an unorthodox basis for revaluing. 








>> Size and nature of U.S. military aid to Britain is up for discussion..ee. 
Britain doesn't seem to need all the Marshall Plan aid being received. 
Should Britain then get a large additional amount of dollars to help pay 
for rearming? Washington is wondering about this. Some American officials feel 
that war goods should be sent but not so much dollar help, as such. 
Hugh Gaitskell, British Minister of Economic Affairs, is in Washington try- 
ing to nail down 1.5 billion dollars of military aid. He may find the U.S. money 
chests are not to be opened quite that wide, unless British rearming becomes 








a much larger-scale affair than is now indicated. 


>> Real test for the Canadian dollar is still to come..... 
Rate for Canadian dollar eventually must reflect trade flow between the 
U.S. and Canada. In the long run, that is the most important factor controlling 
the movements of dollars both ways across the border. Tourist trade, remit- 
tances, capital movements are of less importance. 
Run-up of exchange rate so far largely reflects Speculators" guessing as to 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


what may happen eventually. Speculative funds, moving into Canada heavily in 
recent weeks, apparently are still going in that direction. These are bets that 
the Canadian dollar will get closer to parity with the U.S. dollar. 

Big hope of the Canadian Government is that this "hot" money will stop 
moving in and, instead, flow back to the U.S. If the Canadian-dollar rate sta- 
bilizes or weakens, this outflow is likely to show up. When this happens, 
Canadian dollars will be sold and American dollars bought. Effect would be a 
tendency to lower the rate for the Canadian dollar. It's this move that Ottawa 
is waiting for. It can be spotted by heavy selling of Canadian Government bonds 
in New York. Most of the "hot" money seems to be in those bonds. 

Clearing the board of these speculative funds, if that happens, will let 
the more basic trade and investment factors come into full play. 

Canadian-dollar rate won't become fixed and controlled again until the 
influence of "hot" money is on the wane. 





>> A more expensive Canadian dollar means these things to Americans: 

Sales of goods to Canadians should increase. Same number of Canadian dol- 
lars will now buy more American goods. Also, Canadian import curbs are relaxed. 

Canadian goods become a little more expensive for Americans. The average 
person won't be affected much in a direct way, Since few consumer goods of 
Canadian manufacture are sold in the States anyway. But American tourists won't 
find Canada quite the bargain land it was. 

In certain cases, big imports from Canada may be priced higher in American 











markets, even though usually sold under contract for U.S. dollars. 

For example, Canadian newsprint is quoted in U.S. dollars. Higher rate for 
Canadian dollar means newsprint producers will receive fewer Canadian dollars 
per ton of newSprint. Yet production costs will not change. Squeeze on profit 
margins probably will lead to charging U.S. users higher prices. 

In aluminum and nickel, where Canadian producers are major factors, prices 
to U.S. consumers may also be increased for the Same reason. 

American holders of Canadian securities that are paying interest or divi- 
dends will automatically benefit from the higher Canadian dollar. A dividend 
of $10 Canadian, formerly worth $9.10 American, is now worth around $9.50. 











>> In assessing the Canadian picture, this should be remembered: 
Canadian trade with the U.S. now closely balanced, is Subject to abnormal 





influences. U.S. spending in Canada is unusually high. Canada is a convenient 





source of many raw materials needed in rearming and stockpiling. 
Canadian spending in the U.S. for almost three years has been limited by 





import restrictions to abnormally low levels. Now curbs are relaxed. To beat 
price rises, Canadians will probably buy heavily and soon in the U.S. 

It might be that Canadian spending in the U.S. will outstrip American 
Spending in Canada. This, indeed, is the usual state of affairs. And this is 
exactly what happened in 1946 after Canada revalued her dollar upward. 

Canadian reserves of gold and U.S. dollars, now about 1.8 billion dollars, 





are large. Big enough to take care of moderate deficits in trade with the U.S. 

But these reserves include a lot of "hot" money. Most of this has showed up 

Since Korea. It could disappear overnight and deflate the reserves considerably. 
So the Canadian situation isn't quite as strong as it looks, either from 

a trade or financial-reserve standpoint. 
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Plus and Minus 





Sensitive commodities 


a 


INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Prices of industrial goods have pushed 


into new high ground despite the 
largest factory production since 
World War II. 


industrial goods climbed to 160.2 


on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale index in the week ended 
September 26, the seventh straight 
increase, putting the index 8 per 
cent above June 25, when the 
Korean war started. Metals, chem- 
icals, building materials and _ tex- 
tiles, all were up in the latest week. 


The all-commodity index, including 


farm products and foods, dropped 
(0.3 per cent as livestock and meat 
prices fell seasonally, offsetting 
gains in industrial goods. 

moved up 
again between September 29 and 
October 5 but remained 2 per cent 
below the September peak. Raw 
materials were higher, gains includ- 
ing both imported commodities like 
tin, wool and rubber, and domestic 
ones like print cloth and copper. 


Price inflation before and after start 


of the Korean war is compared in 
the top chart with the inflation that 
took place in the same length of 
time before and after U.S. entry 
into World Wars I and II. The 
cumulative result of apparently 
small weekly increases is a larger 
total rise than in the same period 
of World War II, though not so 
large as in World War I. 


Price controls in World War I were 


limited in scope and were not very 
effective. In World War II, rather 
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even before Pearl Harbor. At this 
time, the Government shows no in- 
tention of using direct price controls 
at an early date, though it has the 
authority. 


Steel prices, now threatening to rise 


along with wages, were frozen in 
April, 1941, even though wages at 
that time had just been increased 
10 cents per hour. In the period 
just ahead, a general wage increase 
of at least 15 cents per hour mav 
take place in the steel industry. A 
sizable price increase will probably 
follow, to offset the wage increase 
and higher costs of materials. 

output set another tonnage 





extensive controls were in effect record in the week ended October 
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ACTIVITY 


7, when operations were scheduled 
at 101.2 per cent of capacity. 


Factory output has risen to 220 on 


the indicator, highest since 1945. 


High production goals are being set 


Agricultural 


by industry and Government to 
combat inflation. Steel plans call 
for addition of 9.4 million tons to 
ingot capacity by the end of 1952. 
A large quantity of steel is to be 
made available tor building railroad 
freight cars. Synthetic-rubber out- 
put is being increased substantially. 
production, cut this 
year by acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, will be allowed to 
expand in 1951. For cotton, the goal 
is a 1951 crop of 16 million bales. 
6 million more than in 1950. Meat 
supply is to be increased bv a 
larger pig crop. That is indicated by 
the cheapness of corn in relation to 
hog prices. 


Consumer demand for goods, mean- 


Supplies of 


while, is being cut by higher taxes 
on incomes. Soon it will be cut 
further by stricter controls over 
terms of installment and mortgage 
credit. 

autos, appliances and 
other consumer durable goods, how- 
ever, are likely to be reduced next 
year by Government orders limiting 
production. 


Inflationary pressures, now being 


sustained by rising wages and the 
prospect for future shortages, are to 
be fought in the period just ahead 
with higher taxes and stiffer credit 
controls. The first real test of these 
weapons is still to come. 
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CONTROLLED CAPITALISM 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


W* ARE AT the crossroads of decision. Shall the 
American economy gear itself for war by a system 
of voluntary cooperation or by a system of government 
coercion? 

The one road leads to nationalization and govern- 
ment ownership, as in Great Britain. The other road 
leads away from it—to the kind of cooperation between 
government and industry which preserves the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom, individual ingenuity and 
individual incentive. 

It is not a decision that can be postponed. To imagine 
that, because the pressure of Korean events has less- 
ened, there will be no need for government controls or 
for the exercise of the major powers which Congress a 
few weeks ago granted to the executive branch of 
the Government is to think wishfully about a world 
situation that is rapidly growing more, not less, com- 
plicated. 

For America faces a task of economic reorganiza- 
tion which will challenge the sincerity of conservatives 
and liberals alike. Unhappily, the situation presents 
an opportunity for pseudo-liberals to lead us toward 
national socialism by a series of steps, innocent on 
their face, yet heading directly toward a planned econ- 
omy akin to the philosophy of communism or reminis- 
cent of fascism. 


It will take the concentrated efforts of sincere 
conservatives and sincere liberals to keep America clear 
of these pitfalls. It will take a greater spirit of coopera- 
tion than has been vouchsafed to us in any national 
emergency heretofore. It will take more than the casual 
efforts of members of Congress, through vigilant com- 
mittees, to check on misuse of powers granted in broad- 
ly written statutes. 

America must not in the next decade stray from 
the paths that have made her industrially strong. 

America must not fall victim to the frustrations of 
crudely functioning controls that can sap the vitality 
of our present productive power. 

Anything so complex as a controlled economy de- 
pends on intelligent leadership and practical experi- 
ence with the behavior of economic forces. If the need 
is thoroughly understood, leadership will quickly 
emerge. 

The country, however, has been led to believe it can 
have guns and butter. It will soon be disillusioned. 

If it be assumed that the Kremlin has suddenly be- 
come trustworthy, that a deal can be worked out on 
paper or otherwise which will be honored and that 


America can safely disarm, then less guns will be 
needed and the way is open to any amount of civilian 
production. 

But history tells us such confidence would be ill- 
placed. Chamberlain and many others among us fell 
for just such a piece of wishful thinking in the Munich | 
appeasement. A year later war came. 

Survival is too precious to be risked on somebody’s 
guess. The instinct of self-preservation bids us to take 
no chances. 

Our defense budget for many years to come will 
be at least 25 billion dollars a year. It may go | 
higher. 

This means more taxes and more strain on our eco- 
nomic system. But it need not mean any lessening of 
our industrial strength, provided management and 
labor understand the real need for teamwork. 


Two steps should be taken immediately by the 
Government. 

First, a public conference of at least 1,000 top execu- 
tives of business and industry should be called to 
which top officials should explain the true nature of 
military requirements on an over-all basis in terms of 
materials and men and the prime factors that must be 
given priority. A collateral purpose would be to per- 
suade business and industry to induce more men of 
experience to come to Washington to serve alongside 
of government officials. Unless this is done, the govern- 
mental agencies will be filled with the usual type of 
theorist. It is always more expensive to business in the 
long run to educate theorists at control desks. The 
fundamentals of an enterprise system based on incen- 
tive cannot be learned overnight. 

Second, a conference should be convoked among 
management and labor groups—industry by industry 
—so that the real dangers of inflation may be fully 
explained and so that self-restraint in price-making and 
wage-fixing may be encouraged. : 

America can do many things by voluntary coopera-~ 
tion when the need is real and the emergency is thor- 
oughly understood. 

Self-restraint based on patriotism and even self- 
interest can keep America’s industrial system powerful 
and ward off the insidious attacks of the communistic 
or socialistic philosophy which deliberately aim to 
weaken us. 

Self-restraint arising out of acute pressure to pre- 
serve the nation itself can—when the dangers are 
thoroughly understood—work economic miracles. 
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